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LINCOLN  ONCE  USED 

Dover   Man    Keeps   it   as  Memento 
of  Time  Emancipator  was  Guest. 
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lief  Corps  and  Sons  of  Veterans 
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elaborate  program  of  which  patriotic 
music  will  bo  a  teal  inc. 

In  connection  with  the  coining  an- 
niversary, it  is  interesting  to  recall  the 
visit  that  Lincoln  made  to  Dover  Friday 
evening',  March  L',  18(iU.  .just  prior  In  his 
first  nomination  for'  the  Presidency. 
Lincoln  had  come  cast  in  visit  his  suit 
Robert,  then  a  student  of  Philips'  Ex- 
eter  Academy,  and  a  committee  of 
Dover  citizens  went  to  that  town  and 
invited  him  to  come  l"  Dover  and  ad- 
dress ils  citizens.  Lincoln  accepted 
tlie  Invitation. 

Referring  to  Lincoln's  arrival  here. 
James  II.  Moody,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Dover  and  later  of  -HI  State  street. 
Huston,  recently  wrote  Col.  Everett  O. 
Foss  of  this  city: 

"I  well  remember  the  occasion,  for 
T  was  at  the  Dover  station  both  oil  ins 
arrival  and  departure.  George  Mathew- 
son, then  agent  of  the  Cocheco  mint 
w  oks,  whose  guest  Lincoln  was  for  the 
night,  met  him  at  the  station  with  a 
carriage." 

George  W.  Bonn  of  this  city  was 
then  chairman  ol  toe  Republican  city 
committee,  and  had  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements lor  the  meeting.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  old  town  hall  where 
now  stands  the  Masonic  temple.  .John 
It.  Varney,  afterwards  postmaster, 
calling  the  meeting  to  order.  People 
came  in  crowds  from  the  surrounding 
towns,  and  the  hall  was  packed  to  over-  j 
flowing. 

Thomas  E.    Sawyer,    who   afterwards  | 
came  within  a  few  votes  of  being  elected  | 
governor  of  New   Hampshire,  presided 
at  the  meeting  and  there  was  a  number 
of  assistants.    These,  of  w  horn  the  late 


James  M.  Hayes  was  the  last  surviving 
one,    were:     Richard    Kimball,  Uriah 
Wiggin,    William   s.     Stevens  Albert 
Bond.     Willis     Hstey,     Oliver'  Wyatt, 
|  Joseph  Morrill.  John   L.  Plans.  Moses 
I  Paul,    Andrew    Pierce,    James  Bennett, 
Richard  N.  Ross,   Asa  Freeman  Wol- 
eott  Hamlin,  Daniel  At.  Christie.  Charles 
H.  Horton,  George  Mathewson'  George 
Wadleigh.    William    F.    Estes  'William 
Hurr,   Simon  J.   Torr,    David   II.  Gage. 
The    secretaries    of    the    meeting  were 
.Thomas    Currie    Charles    W  Thurston 
and  George  W.  Colbath. 

Discussing  the  event  M.  Benn  said: 
"George  Mathewson.  who  entertained 
Lincoln  over  night,  wanted  to  go  to 
the  next  national  convention  and  did 
go,  and  of  the  seven  of  the  'nine  New 
Hampshire  votes  given  Lincoln  on  the 
first  ballot,  Mathewson's  was  one.  and 
after  this  ballot  Lincoln  received  the 
vote -pf  all  nine  of  the  New  Hampshire 
delegates." 

After  the  close  of  tiie  meeting  an  in- 
formal reception  was  held,  at  which 
many  shook  Lincoln's  hand  and  listened 
to  some  of  his  funny  stories.  From  the 
City  Hall  Lincoln   was  escorted  to  the 

old     Xuu-     Himtwliiifl     liiiAu*.    on  Third 

street  by  a  number  of  prominent  citi- 
zens. That  night  Lincoln  occupied  the 
north-east  chamber  of  the  large  and 
commodious  house  of  Agent  Mathew- 
son on -Locust  street.  The  next  morning 
after  getting  a  shave  at  the  barber 
shop  at  the  corner  of  Central  avenue  and 
Orchard  street,  Lincoln  looked  about 
the  city,  and  with  Agent  Mathewson 
inspected  tiie  Cocheco  print  works 
From  there  lie  went  to  the  counting! 
room    of    the    Cocheco    mills     and  met 


"apt.   Moses  Paul  of  the  mills. 

At  his  home  on  Central  avenue,  former 
senator  and  Councillor  J.  Frank  Seavey 
has  to  this  day.  in  a  well  preserved 
londition.  the  chair  occupied  by  Lincoln 
before  ami  after  his  address  on  I  he 
platform  at  the  old  City  Hall,  for  which 
tie  has  refused  many  offers. 

Out  of  that  audience  of  ] 200  people 
composed  largely  of  Dover  citizens  of 
Hie  latter  who  attended  the  meeting  and 
met  Lincoln,  a  canvass  of  the  city  by 
The  Herald  correspondent  shows  only 
H  to  lie  living.  They  are: 
George  W.  Bonn  Chiirles  li,  [tiii-lfiircl 

John  U.  Stevens  T|  lure  w.  Vv'oudninn 

lidmuud  if  I.i   Daniel  Hull 

ICvrrettO.  I'oss  Andrew  .1.  Hough 

Joseph  II.  Holt  YlUx  )l:,n  I '  Woodman 

WilllMUl  H.  Vii'kery         Mrs.  .1.  A.  \vie»in 
(icOI'se  l\  'I'owlli  .Mr-.  Mill-tin  S. 

Aljilionso  Alh  n  lluhdiings 
Allien  XI.  Cuunoy  Charles  Caskcr 

. I. .mi  I'..  Minikins  .1.  II.  Winslnw 

(Inoi'Se  AV.  ltrinvn  .1.  I''riiiik  Scuvcy 

tloorge  \V.  Flanders        Joso  Smith 
Moses  tin  ye  ■faint"  II.  Moody 

Thomas  Toluiny  Jnilios  I '..  V\  em  - 

T >n n iel  I'.  Vm  u  wurl  h.    S.    1 '. 

Italph  Hoiiidi-  Hun  ;"  K.  I'lioslcv  I) 

B.  Parker  Plr-ivr  A  lama  into  1;.  I-Wle 

Joseph  ii.  Hodgdoti        William  A.  Morrill 


DOVER  HOUSE,  WHERE  LINCOLN  SLEPT 

He  Occupied  the  Room  Indicated  by  the  Two  Windows  on  Right  on  Second  Floor. 
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And   the   Promise    He   Gave   In  Ex- 
change for  a  Walpole  Girl's  Curl 

Among  thd  Lincoln  •  slorioa  for 
which  pnz98*havei,beqn<,gi|,veu,  by; the 
Boston  Herald,  and  which  were  pub; 
lished  in  that,  paper  February '  9,  one' 
of  the  beat,  told  and  perhaps  most 
characteristic  of  the  man  was  written 
by  Miss  Helen  L.  Wyman  of  this1"  city, 
It  reproduces  as  nearly  33  she  'can 
recall  itj  tho(  simple  narrative  Which 
shp  often  hefted' told"  by' her 'mother, 

th>  €  S1%^S*B;**Sl^i8^!!C 

man,  who  gave  with  pleasure  one  of 

her  choicest  curls  to  "Honest  Abe" 
in  exchange  for  his  promise.  This  is 
the  ,s  tqry  ■ '  $  t&  '  \-  ■  f?  \  ■  ■ 
1'.  Here  is  my  mother's  story  of  the  day 
she*  prepared  dinner  for^ Abraham  Lin- 
coln and"  sacrificed  ;  one  of'  hfer'  jet' 
black' curls^fcV his'  promise  'to'  free*  tfaV 
slaves.  I  wish  I  could  tell  it  in  her 
pwn  ..vivid ..words';".  She  was  a  girl  of 
16  wtieu  It- happened;  Harriet  Ehlersoiv' 
was ;'.ljer  name  and  she  was  at  home 
on^nar  father's  - farm,!  h.igb'  up  on 1  the 
Walpole  hills  in  southern  New  Hamp- 1 
a.^ir^.'.'  i'Rvejli;'ftV.  this.  yo;ut£f  ui  ■  age'  she 
had  coinploted  her  first 'term  of ', teach; 
ing^l  boarding  arqtindfahd^re'ceivj^B;'  In 
addition'.,  tl^e  munifiqont  ^salary  of  a 
dqllar  and  half  a  weo  V;u/nd^  hart  saved 
the^VhoV-of  It  for*  a*term!s';tujtiou  in 
Westmiuster^acadeniy,  do^h-the-  Btoep 
hills  "ann*dV(^ 
Ycrmpnt... ,.  , .  .        .'.,.:  . 

This  September  morning  uho  was 
packing 'ithe'little  old'tiaircloth  trunk' 
studded Svith  brass-headed  nails  which  I 
her  Voun'ger^slster,"-  Helen,  'tiad'hclpe'd 
her  to  bring  down  from  the  attic  and 
which  she  expected/  to-  take  with'  her 
on'hief" quest* fojr  ran7 education.  " Tile 
girls'  were  alone"  In '  th'e'  house  ;  their 
mother  had  gone  for  a  visit  with 'an 
older  married  daughter  and  all  tho 
oilier  members"'  of.  that  .large  family 
were  away  on  some  business  or  other 
except  their  father,, Jonathan  Emerson 
li|ippejf, 'who was  in -the  orchard'  near- 
by! -'earefully'  packing  'and  sorting  his 
golden-green  Pound  ifcoyal"  Sweetings. 
Their  grandfather,  old  Dr.  Emerson^of 
saddle-bag  faipe,'  was  in  and  out  of  the 
h'ouBG,'1  still  Ijusy  vritli'  his'  practice  In 
his  robusl'old'ftfio.''  He  was  on  ardent 
abolitionist,  and  many  wero  the  argu- 
iritnts  which  tho4amily  had  heard  him 
deliver  with  telling  effect  to  pie  guests 
which  he  was  wont  to  bring  home  from 
the,  village. 

'So  the  girls,  engaged  in  packing 
the  .Haircloth  trunk;  did'  riot  notice 
when  a  team  turned  into  the  yard, 
bringing. two  strangers,,  one  of  whom 
got  out  and 'stood  for  several  minutes 
drinking  in  the  beauty  of  the  wide  cir- 
cle of  purple  hills  lying;  next,  to  tho 
horizon".  '  At'  the  knock  on  the  door 
Helen  went  to  tho  window  and  looked 
out,,  then  wiUi  a  quick  pry'  of  dismay 
betook  horself  to the  large  pantry 
which  had  boon  her  refuge  many  'tinies 
'boforVj.'  'Harriot,  impatient'  nt  her  slu- 


those  people  are  /  going'  to'  give  mo;  a 
chance."  Ho  wub  only  a  congressman 
at  this  time." 

"If  you- have  the  power,  will  you  do 
it,  if  I  give  you  a  curl?"  And  Harriet 
was  very  serious,  as  she  realized  the 
gravity  of  the  situation. 

But  the  great  man  was  just  as -seri- 
ous, ahj  with  great  -dignity  arid  solem- 
nity he  severed  a  curl  which  Harriei 
decided  she  could  epare,  and  put  it 
away,  carefully  in  the  breast  pocket 
of  his  coat.  '"'' 

"You  can  depend  on  me,"  h'e.  assured 
hor.  So,  although  you  may 'connect 
the  fireodom  of  the  slaves  with  tho 
stirring  story  of  "Uncle 'TVnt's' Cabin," 
and  we  all  know  what  a  powerful  in- 
fluence Mrs.  Stqwe  had— although  you 
may  thinlc  it'  was '  the'1  gre'at'iniove  'of 
the  abolitionists'  in  the  'North*,*  which' 
made  Abraham  Lincoln  take  the, sub- 
ject sp>  seriously-  to  his  pig,-,  heart- 
there  are^omeJ  of-' uaAup  ili  old  New 
Hampshire  who  know  that  the  beloved 
and  martyred  ^president  did  not  forget 
.tftjs; ^r^ae'spfftce}  of  V  the  ypung  girl, 
with  its  frame  of  jet  black  curls. 


r 
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ter's  timidity,  boldly  opened-  tiio  claor 
and  ,  was  >  confronted'-,  by  '  what .  she 
thought  mjghti 11  ;in.a<lo-np^t»,o.v<?li»ft 
actor;  '  that! is-,1  if  there  '(wer£'  sitclj  a 
thing;  she  was  sure  that1  a  real  man 
could'  nover"look  like  that.  For  he  was 
a  good  deal  ovor  six'  feet  tall,'  narrow- 
chested,  and  with  slouching  shoulders, 1 
his  hands  and  feet  were  enormous,  his 
nose  was  large,  his  lips  wideband,  .full',, 
his  eyes,  were  smili  with  largo  dark 
circles1,;  around  them,  his  akin,  was, 
leather-colored' and  wrinkled;  he  had 
a  huge  mole  on  one  cheek  and  a  pro- 
truding Adam's  apple -moved  rapidly 
lip 'x  and'  d8Wi  his:  lbn#' hfebk  as  he 
talked  und  held  her  fascinated  eyes. 
1  Her  own  jet  black'  curia 'ueeujeti  to 
fascinate  the  *eye.s  of  the  strangef,  as 
ho  addresubd  her  cbnrtoously,  esplaiu- 
lug  that'  Ui'ey  were\on  .their  way  to 
Vermont,  were  afraid'  they  had  ' lout 
tlie  road,'  jind I'woufd'  be  giad- 1^  be  di- 
rected. And'  would  she*  mind  if  he 
helped  himself  to  a  drink  of  water 
from  the  well  near. by.  .  .••';' 

Harriet,  somewhat  takou  back  by 
his  appearance,  '.'raised  her  voice  to 
call  her  father,  '  hut  he  'had.  already 
heard  thesoudof  the  horses'  hoot's, 
aiid  wak  'cbmirig  tlfrbiigh'  th'©?.  bars,,  a 
huge  Pound  Royal  in  each  bund/  He 
hurried  forward  eagerly;;' greeting-  the 
stranger-  cprdiallyl-  to  Harriet's  sur- 
prise arid*invit1ri^;him  to''c6ihe'1n  and- 
have  dinner  with  them,  at  the.  same 
time'  Greeting"' 'tlie'  driver  t6'-' the  big, 
red  barn  with  its  wide-open  doors  offer- 
ing hospitality  to  the  tired,  dusty 
horses.  Dr.  Emerson  soon  appeared, 
too,  -  and  Beemocl  i  vastly  pleased  to 
jrfeet  the' queer-looking  stranger.  So 
Harriet  dragged  Helen  from  her' safe 
seclusion  'in1;'  tlitf ;  pantry,  and  began 
briskly  the  prepdrjitlons  for- the  noon- 
day meal,'  all''  the'  ;tlme  hearing  the 
echoes  of  a  spirited  conversation  go- 
ing on  at  a  lively  rate  in  the  adjoining 
living  room'.  ;  And  when  dinner  was 
ready  she  took  her  place  demurely  at 
the  head  of 'the  table;  and  listened  atr 
tentlvely  while  the  men.  continued 
their  conversation.  ,  P\ijt  her  little  sis- 
ter bashfully  remained  hi  the  kitchen. 
What  did  she  care  about  the1 political 
condition  of  the  country  if  she  had  to 
hear  it  discussed  by  a  such  a  dejected- 
looking  man? 

Long  before  the  dinner  was  over, 
Harriet  forgot  tlie  ungainly  form  of 
the  guest  in  the  brilliance  of  his 
speech,  she'  lost  sight  of  his  homely 
face  in  the  great  courtesy  of  his  man< 
ner,  and  she  understood  that  they  (were 
entertaining  a  remarkable  man.  When 
ho  spoke  on  slavery  he  seemed  in- 
spired, to-'the  great  delight  of  Mr.  Em- 
erson, who  rejoiced  to  hear  a  southern- 
er proclaim  such .  pronounced  views. 
'  Imihediat'ely'after'  'dinner,  -Mr.  >  Lin- 
coln loft,  but  before  he  started  ho 
turned  and  shook  baud  cordially  with 
his  young  hostess.  Then,  with  his 
ayes  on  her  curls,  he  remarked,'  jok- 
ingly^ that  he  would  like  one  to  take 
home  with  him. 

'iCan,you  spare  one?"  he  asked. 

"Are  you  going  to  free  the  slaves?" 
she  returned. 

"That  depends,"  he  replied,  casting 
a  comical  look  at  the  men,  "whether 
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FROM  PARTY  POLITICIAN 
TO  COURAGEOUS  THINKER 

Martyr  President  Discovered  in  the  Heart  of 
the  Commonwealth  the  Full  Force  of 
an  Aroused  Public  Conscience 

f  ■■■■■  ■^t/\jr 

To  reach  into  the  treasure  chest  of  the  past  and  take  from  it 
one  golden  day,  24  hours  that  had  been  perhaps  a  little  carelessly 
used  when  we  had  them— to  bring  them  back  is  a  boon  never  granted 
except  In  story  books.  So  let  us  pretend  for  the  moment  that  we 
could  hare  again  that  Tuesday,  Sept.  12,  1848,  when  the  backwoods 
Congressman  from  Illinois.  Abraham  Lincoln,  came  to  Worcester. 

It  la  not  too  much  to  Imagine  that* 
the  day  was  sunny,    that,    the  New 


England  summer  was  still  shedding 
its  golden  warmth  upon  the  land 
and  that  as  the  tall  gaunt  stranger 
made  his  way  from  the  railroad 
station  to  the  Worcester  House,  he 
found  the  leafy  shade  of  the  gigantic 
old  trees  along  the  streets  a  pleas- 
ing Introduction  to  the  town. 
Little  Notoriety 
It  Is  too  much  to  Imagine,  how- 
ever, that  the  local  newspapers  took 
much  interest  In  him.  The  Spy  was 
taken  up  with  Free  Soil  party  prin- 
ciples, and  on  Tuesday  was  listen- 
ing to  the  oracles  of  the  new  party 
propound  their  state  policies  and 
committee  choices  in  Boston.  John 
C -eenleaf  Whittier  the  well  known 
poet  of  Amesbury,  Samuel  Hoar,  the 
distinguished  doctor  of  Concord,  the 
Longfellows,  the  Lowells  and  other 
Intellectuals  were  among  those  Free 
Soil  persons  whom  the  Spy  con- 
cerned Itself  with.  The  Palladium 
nnd  the  Aegis,  both  of  Worcester, 
discovered  Lincoln  at  the  City  hall 
as  a  speaker  against'  the  Free  Soli 
Party, 

No  one  was  on  hand  to  welcome 
him — no  one  knew  anything  about 
him.  There  was  to  be  a  big  Whig  rally 
at  the  City  hall  that  night,  and  the 
state  convention  of  the  Whig  party 
would  be  held  In  this  city  Wednes- 
day morning.  But  prominent  men 
had  been  sought  out  for  these  events. 
The  stranger  from  Illinois  was  Just 
"happening  in,"  more  or  less  on  his 
own.  Thus  he  was  left  to  himself 


for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  to 
realize  on  this,  his  first  acquaintance 
with  New  England,  and  to  reflect  on 
the  causes  that  brought  him  here. 
•'Now  What?" 
We  may  picture  him  alighting  from 
the  station  diligence  and  being 
shown  to  his  room  at  the  hotel  on 
Elm  street — imagine  him,  once  set- 
tled, saying  to  himself,  "now  what?" 

To  be  sure,  he  was  In  the  right 
hotel.  It  used  to  be  Gov.  Levi  Lin- 
coln's manor  house,  and  he  had 
built  it  on  the  site  of  the  Steams 
Tavern,  that  sheltered  Washington 
on  his  first  visit  here.  Later  It  was 
known  as  the  Lincoln  House.  Among 
the  gentry  of  the  town  it  was  known 
as  "the  hotel."  implying,  perhaps, 
that  there  were  others,  but  that  qual- 
ity could  of  a  certainty  be  found  at 
the  Worcester  House.  Among  others 
there,  was  the  Temperance  House 
across  the  way  on  Main  street,  but 
Lincoln  no  doubt  would  find  the  men 
about  town,  the  gossip  and  the  cur- 
rents of  general  information  more 
readily  at  "the  hotel." 

Who  Invited  HI  in 
But,  he  must  have  said  to  himself, 
"Here  I  am,  and  now  what?"  Indeed, 
who  had  asked  him  to  come?  If 
Massachusetts  was  a  field  of  political 
peril,  had  anyone  asked  Lincoln  the 
aspiring  party  politician  to  do  any- 
thing about  it?  There  were  big  men 
in  Massachusetts  then,  such  men  as 
Daniel  Webster  and  Rufus  Choatc. 
There  were  big  men  in  Worcester, 
which  In  that  period  was  giving 
three    governors   to   the   state— Levi 


Lincoln,  Emory  Washburn  and  Alex- 
ander H.  Bullock. 

There  really  was  no  need  or 
"mast-fed"  lawyers,  as  Lincoln  once 
humorously  dubbed  himself.  (The 
comparison  was  to  farm  stock  which, 
in  Kentucky,  used  to  be  turned  out  j 
to  feet  on  the  "mast"  or  nuts  and  j 
berries  of  the  forest.) 

A  Presidential  Year 
It  was.  of  course,  a  presidential 
year,  and  the  candidate  of  the  domi- 
nant party,  the  Whigs,  was  In  danger 
of  losing,  largely  on  account  of  a 
Worcester  man.  This  mutineer,  Judge 
Charles  Allen,  had  gone  to  the  na- 
tional convention  in  good  faith,  but 
the  Whigs  put  up  a  slave-holding 
candidate  In  the  person  of  nlo 
"Rough  and  Ready"  Zachary  Taylor. 
Old  Zach  had  been  a  ceneral  In  toe 
Mexican  War  and  was  popularly 
hailed  as  the  hero  of  Monterey,  the 
conquerer  of  Mexico  City.  But  he 
owned  slaves.  Judge  Alien,  hardy 
abolitionist,  arose  In  meeting  and  de- 
clared, "the  Whig  party  Is  here  and 
this  day  dissolved."  He  went  wrath- 
ily  home  and  founded  the  Free  Soil 
party.  Th's  new  party  was  to  divld* 
the  Whigs,  and  within  a  decade  make 
the  Judge's  phophecy  come  true. 

The  great  Webster  was  appealed  to, 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  his  party.  Not  ( 
less   shrewd    in    his   declining  years 
than  in  his  hey-day,  the  Whig's  Dan-  \ 
lei  read  the  writing  on  the  wall  and 
concluded   that   the  good  old  party 
of  that  day  was  doomed.    What  he 
said  in  favor  of  General  Taylor  was 
counterbalanced   by  what     he  said 
against  the  idea  back  of  Old  Zach's 
nomination.     He   was  "chosen,  Web- 
ster said,  because  he  was  the  party's 
most  available  man.  a   poor,  a  very 
poor   reason,   for   principles   were  at 
stake.     and     political  expediency 
would   have   to   make  ,  way     for  an 
aroused    public  conscience.  Webster 
knew  his   North.     Lincoln     was  to 
learn  about  it  during  his  brief  stay 
in  the  Hcai't  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Just  Happened  In 
But  he  came  as  a  party  politician 
to  do  a  service  for  the  Whlggery.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  he  came  "as  , 
a  kind  of  party  Inspector  from  head- 
quarters"— "otherwise   It   Is   hard    to  I 
see  why  he  took  the  Journey,"  says 
his    biographer    Senator  Beverldge. 
Hon.  Arthur  P.  Rugg,  whose  mono- 
graph on  Lincoln  in  Worcester  Is  a 
classic,  says  that  he  has  been  unable 
to  determine  at     whose  Invitation 
Lincoln  did  come,  although  he  sug- 
gests that  it  might  have  been  Con- 
gressman Charles   Hudson    of  West- 
minister.    Certainly  it  was  not  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Robert  C.  Wln- 
throp,   a   Bay  State   man,  for  Win- 
throp  made  little  secret  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  impressed  by  Lincoln. 
Off-hand,  one  might  say  that  Lin- 
coln's coming  to  Worcester  was  Just 
one  of  those  things  that  happen,  we 
discover  later  on,  according  to  an  ap- 
parently   well    designed    scheme  on 
the   part  of  the  power  which  con- 
trols such  things. 

., urprl.se  Ending 
Lincoln  must  have  thought,  as 
matters  turned  out,  that  the  Job  he 
did  here  on  the  Free  Soilers  was  a 
pretty  fine  thing  for  the  party.  But 
it  was  what  his  experience  among 
the  Free  Soilers  did  to  him  that 
really  counted.  Curiously  enough, 
the  Free  Soil  party  set  the  fire  that 
destroyed  the  Whigs,  and  from  the 
ashes  of  the  Whlggery  arose  that 
gorgeous  bird,  the  Republican  party, 
with  Lincoln  as  its  first  and  perhaps 
greatest  president. 

But  on  the  day  he  arrived  in  Wor- 
cester he  was  still  of  a  mind  to  save 
the  party  of  Webster,  to  discomfit 
these  fanatical  cranks  called  Aboli- 
tionists, to  help  maintain  things  as 
thev  were  politically. 


Abraham  Lincoln  as  he  looked  nt  (he  time  he  came  lo  Worcester 
"hi  a  lithograph  nt  (lie  Worcester  Historical  Society). 


Time  of  Distress 
'Nobody  knew  he  was  In  town,' 


•says  Beverldge."  The  local  Rough 
and  Ready  club  (Taylor-Whigs)  had 
arranged  for  a  Whig  meeting  at  the 
City  hall  the  night  before  the  Con- 
vention assembled,  and  Alexander  H. 
Bullock,  chairman  of  the  local  Whig 
committee  and  a  member  of  the  Whig 
State  Central  committee,  had  asked 
several  men  of  prominence  to  speak 
at  the  City  hall  gatnering.  None  of 
them  accepted,  however,  and  Bullock 
was  in  distress  until  he  heard  that 
a  Whig  Congressman  from  Illinois 
had  arrived  and  was  stopping  at  the 
hotel. 

"So  it  cam*  about  that  Llnclon 
•poke  at  Worcester." 

It  Is  said   that  his  Mrcasm  and 


drollery  were  Inimitable,  that  when 
he  essayed  to  atop,  cries  of  "Go  on, 
Go  on"  rang  out. 

Because  of  the  "big  men"  who 
were  expected  at  the  meeting,  cor- 
respondents of  Boston  papers  were 
on  hand.  Thus  It  hapened  that  the 
plnch-hltter's  speech  was  fully  re- 
ported, and  as  it  turned  out,  the 
Worcester  speech  Is  the  only  one  of 
those  made  by  Lincoln  In  this  part 
of  the  country  that  has  come  down 
to  us,  although  he  did  address  lar«e 
gatherings  in  other  centers,  includ- 
ing Boston. 

The  Boston  Advertiser,  being  ar- 
dently Whig,  reported  his  speech  In 
great  detail.  The  Worcester  Spy. 
being  loftily  Free  Soil,  conflned  It- 
self to  the  merest  notice. 

So  much  for  the  events  of  Tues- 
day. 

State  Convention 

The  state  convention  broke  upon 
the  town  Wednesday  morning.  There 
was  a  parade,  not  perhaps  as  grand 
as  the  Whigs  would  like  to  have  It, 
In  view  of  the  Free  Soil  peril,  but 
grand  enough,  with  "700  or  80C  men 
In  line,"  according  to  the  Spy. 

At  the  . 'ostrr  street  railroad  sta- 
tion there  were  impressive  doings, 
with  speech-making  from  the  balco- 
ny. The  long,  gaunt  stranger  from 
Illinois  was  Invited  to  Join  in  the 
program  of  "short,  snappy  speeches," 
and  gave  the  Free  Soil  sympathizers 
a  bad  Jolt  when  he  implied  that  the 
abolitionists  were  pests,  said  that 
they  got  off  easier  here  In  Massachu- 
setts, and  recalled  that  the  folks  in 
Illinois  went  so  far  as  to  shoot  one 
of  them.  It  was  an  ill-timed  attempt 
at  humor,  and,  as  his  biographers 
point  out,  quite  unlike  the  real  man 
Lincoln.  But  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  man  who  was  to  be- 
come the  Grea  Emancipator  believed 
in  proceeding  reasonably,  and  in  1848 
held  that  It  was  dangerous  to  make 
slavery  the  paramount  Issue,  much 
as  he  hoped  for  a  solution  of  it  by 
sane  methods. 

At    Lincoln  Mansion 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
Sept.  13,  he  was  a  guest  at  the  home 
of  Gov.  Levi  Lincoln  at  his  Elm  street 
mansion.  The  story  of  that  dinner 
has  been  so  often  told  that  It  Is 
now  a  part  of  the  folklore  of  Worces- 
ter. How  well  the  guests  that  night 
remembered  the  quality  of  the  wines, 
the  savor  of  the  dinner,  and  the 
distinguished  company  as  represent- 
ed by  the  Hon.  Ri/us  Choate,  A. 
H.  Bullock,  Stephen  Salisbury,  Emory 
Washburn  and  Henry  J.  Gardner.  Of 
these  men,  four  had  been  or  were 
to  be  governors  of  the  state.  Would 
they  have  occasion  to  remember  the 
stranger  from  Illinois  as  well?  The 
elegant  plate  and  rich  appointments 
of  Gov.  Levi  Lincoln's  table  were  a 
novelty  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  des- 
cended, It  Is  said,  from  the  same 
common  ancestor,  but  poles  apart 
from  him  In  background  and  world- 
ly advantages. 

Dawn  In;  of  Greatness 

The  day  after  that  historic  din- 


ner Lincoln  went  on  to  Boston,  and 
later  to  Cambridge,  Dedham,  Chelsea 
and  Lowell.  He  made  the  same  speech 
as  In  Worcester,  and  with  uniform 
success. 

In  Boston  he  heard  for  the  first 
time  William  Henry  Seward,  who 
supported  the  Whig  candidate  Taylor 
but  who  sounded  a  high  moral  note 
in  saying  that  "the  time  would  come 
when  the  free  people  would  free  the 
slaves  in  this  country." 

Lincoln  paid  deep  attention  to  the 
utterance  of  this  cultivated,  high 
principled  statesman  from  New  York 
When  next  we  hear  him  speaking  we 
find  him  grown  above  the  party-poli- 
tician phase  of  his  life,  the  phase 
which  really  terminated  with  the 
Worcester  speech.  Se  ard's  abolition 
stand  made  such  an  impression  on 
Lincoln  that  the  fviture  president 
said  to  his  future  secretary  of  state: 
"I  have  been  thinking  about  what 
you  said  In  your  speech.  I  reckon  you 
are  right.  We  have  got  to  d' \1  with 
this  slavery  question,  and  got  to  give 
much  more  attention  to  it  hereafter 
than  we  have  been  doing." 

Comments  Beveridge.  "One  of  the 
greatest  qualities  of  Lincoln,  If.  In- 
deed, not  the  very  greatest,  was  his 
eagerness  to  learn,  his  capacity  to 
grow." 

"Discipline  of  Defeat" 
Lincoln  returned  to  Illinois  by  way 
of  New  York  state,  stopping  to  see 
Niagara  Falls  for  the  first  time.  He 
resumed  his  seat  in  Congress  and  re- 
tired without  prospect  of  further 
progress  in  the  halls  of  government 
at  the  close  of  the  session  in  March. 
1849.  He  was  getting  on  toward  40, 
and  was  already  a  "has-been."  The 
Whig  party  rated  his  services  as  of 
only  the  most  casual  value.  But  the 
Whig  party  was  dying,  and  Lincoln 
was  growing. 

"He  thought  that  his  political  for- 
tunes were  ended  forever.  But  he  was 
receiving  the  "Invaluable  discipline 
of  defeat." 

He  had  learned  In  Worcester  the 
full  value  of  the  party-politician 
philosophy.  It  had  worked  well  for 
him.  He  saved  the  day  at  a  spec- 
tacular moment  when  the  City  Hall 
rally  seemed  doomed  for  lack  of 
speakers.    People  had  applauded  him 


And  he  was  betting  on  the  winning 
horse,  for  the  race  did  go  to  Taylor. 

But  In  the  Heart  of  the  Common- 
wealth he  had  caught  a  hint  of  othe* 
things,  other  forces,  more  powerful 
than  party-politician  wisdom.  H» 
heard  them  expressed  by  Seward  In 
Boston.  He  made  up  his  mind,  and 
never  afterward  backed  down. 

The  man  who  came  to  Worcester 
for  the  Whig  state  convention  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  12,  1848,  was  a 
stranger  from  Illinois.  The  man  who 
went  back  to  Illinois  was  the  coming 
national  figure,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

What  a  pity  that  when  he  was  her«, 
people  didn't  get  to  know  him  better. 
He  never  came  again,  but  he  never 
forgot  that  trip. 


the  liiNCoi^N  National 

Life  Insurance  Company 


"Its  name  indicates  its  character  " 

LINCOLN 

HISTORICAL  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 
Louis  A.  Warren,  director 


August  10,  1931 


Research  bureau 
interprets  the  life  of  lincoln  as  re- 
vealed in  authorized  public  records 
and  original  manuscripts. 


PUBLICATION  BUREAU 
PREPARES  HISTORICAL  DATA  FOR  RELEASE 
IN  BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  AND  MAGAZINES. 


INFORMATION  BUREAU 
COMPILES  AND  INDEXES  ALL  AVAILABLE  IN- 
FORMATION   BEARING    ON     THE  SUBJECT 
OF  LINCOLNIANA. 


EXHIBIT  BUREAU 
COLLECTS  PORTRAITS  OF  LINCOLN,  CURIOS-, 
MEDALS,    SOUVENIRS,     ETC.     FOR  PUBLIC 
DISPLAY; 


Dear  Associate: 

The  library  of  the  Lincoln  Historical 
Research  Foundation  is  desirous  of  obtaining  data 
on  Abraham  Lincoln's  speaking  appointments. 

Attached  to  this  letter  is  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Lincoln  Lore,  the  weekly  bulletin 
of  this  foundation}  the  bulletin  gives  a  calendar 
of  his  political  addresses  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  gather  information  about  them. 

It  would  be  a  valuable  service  to  us 
if  you  would  fill  in  the  enclosed  blank  the  best 
you  can,  without  causing  yourself  too  much 
inconvenience,  and  return  it  in  the  accompanying 
envelope  which  requires  no  postage. 

If  your  library  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  Lincoln  Lore,  gratis,  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  it  if  you  will  so  advise  us. 

Thanking  you  for  any  assistance  you 
may  be  able  to  give  us,  I  am, 


Speakers  bureau 
provides  speakers  for  meetings  of 
civic  clubs,  school  groups,  church 
organizations,  etc. 


Educational  bureau 

PROMOTES  CONTESTS,  ARRANGES  PRO- 
GRAMS, AND  STIMULATES  AN  INTEREST  IN 
THE  STUDY  OF  LINCOLN'S  LIFE. 


Memorial  bureau 
marks  sites  of  historical  significance 
associated  with  lincoln,  and  empha- 
sizes anniversary  occasions. 


Respectfully  yours, 


_Director 

Lincoln  Historical  Researijfh  Foundation 


LAW/s 


Dover,  N.  H. 

Lincoln  Questionnaire 


Name  of  town 


y^DoVj*:  County^  Ml2$£Z^  State  feLJxi 

Date  or  dates  when  Lincoln  spoke  there  . 

Has  a  marker  or  monument  ever  been  erec6%ti'  to  commemorate  his  address?  Kip 


If  so,  when  was  it  dedicated? 


Is  any  literature  referring  to  it,  or  a  photograph  of  it  available? 

Any  further  information  such  as  donor,  inscription  on  tablet,  or  other  data  of 
interest  would  be  appreciated. 


CiTY  LIBRARY 
CARPENTER  MEMORIAL  BUILDING 
MANCHESTER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
F.  MABEL  WINCHELU.  LIBRARIAN 


August  15,  1931* 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Warxen,  Director, 

Lincoln  Historical  Research  Foundation, 

Fort,  Wayne,  Indianna. 

Dear  Sir:- 

Enclosed  is  the  blank  recently  sent  us  for  informa- 
tion concerning  Abraham  Lincoln1 s  visit  to  Manchester.  We 
might  add  that  the  building  in  which  he  spoke  is  still  standing 
tho  remodeled  considerably. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  receive  Lincoln  Lore,  gratis, 

as  you  so  kindly  offered.    Thanking  you,  we  remain 


Yours  very  truly, 


Ct 


F.  Mabel  Winchell,  Librarian. 
Per  Ct 


Manchester,  N.  H. 


Lincoln  Questionnaire 


Name  of  town  Manchester   County     T» 1 1  shnm   State  MTT>Ttt 

Date  or  dates  when  Lincoln  spoke  there     Ma.rch  i,  lg>6Q  

Has  a  marker  or  monument  ever  been  erected  to  commemorate  his  address?  No 


If  so,  when  was  it  dedicated?  

Is  any  literature  referring  to  it,  or  a  photograph  of  it  available? 


Any  further  information  such  as  donor,  inscription  on  tablet,  or  other  data  of 

interest  would  be  appreciated.  (  An  account  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  visit  to 
Manchester  will  be  found  in  "Abraham  Lincoln  in  New  Hampshire"  by 
Elwin  L.  Page,  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin,  1929# 
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Drawn  by  A.  H.  Bumstead 


A  MAP  Of  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
The  main  motor  highways  of  the  State  are  shown  by  light  parallel  lines. 
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Photograph  by  Kenneth  D.  Smith 
MOUNTAINEERING  WHICH  TESTS  THE  CLIMBER'S  METTLE 


Going  over  the  Knife  Edge  from  Lafayette  to  Lincoln.  This  ridge  is  dangerous  on  a  windy 
day,  and  parties  must  be  roped  together.  Mount  Lafayette,  named  for  the  great  Frenchman, 
towers  5,249  feet  and  is  the  highest  peak  in  the  Franconia  Range ;  Mount  Lincoln  is  5,108  feet. 


■ 
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CRiERISHES  VISIT 
OF  'A.  LINCOLN' 

Anniversary  of  Gettysburg 
Speech  Recalls  His  Trip 
to  New  Hampshire 


Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

EXETER,  N.  H.,  Nov.  19— Sixty- 
eight  years  ago  today,  the  voice  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  heard  at 
Gettysburg  in  an  appeal  lor  peace 
among  all  mankind,  unsurpassed  in 
eloquence,  profound  in  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  cherished  tradi- 
tions of  this  New  Hampshire  town  is 
that  the  Exeter  of  those  strife-stirred 
years  had  known  Abraham  Lincoln, 
had  entertained  him  with  open  New 
England  hospitality  at  a  time  when, 
unseen  by  any  man,  the  humble 
prairie  lawyer  stood  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  a  great  career. 

James  Buchanan  was  President. 
John    Brown    and    Harpers  Ferry 
were    names    that    stirred  people 
everywhere.    Out    on    the  Illinois 
prairie,  in  the  region  which  eastern 
men  still  called  the  great  "North-; 
west"    winter   had    broken    camp  j 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  stuffed  a , 
suit  of  new  clothes  into  a  small, 
round,  leather  satchel  and  boarded 
the  steam  cars  for  New  York  and 
Exeter.  ,         .T  , 

In  the  hills  of  southern  New 
Hampshire,  the  sap  was  starting  in 
the  roots  of  the  sugar  maples  ana 
the  other  hardwoods.  Spring  was 
edging  out  the  winter.  The  impa- 
tient chirping  of  a  few  early  robins 
said  so,  and  the  steady  dripping  all 
day  from  eaves  that  faced  south. 
New  Suit— New  Speech 
Along  with  the  new  suit,  Lincoln 
carried  a  new  speech,  at  least  one 
that  was  new  to  the  East.  That  Lin- 
coln held  a  different  viewpoint  was 
apparent  on  Monday  night,  Feb.  27, 
1860,  when  William  Cullen  Bryant 
introduced  him  to  an  audience  at 
the  Cooper  Institute  in  Brooklyn. 

"Mr  Chairman  and  Fellow  Citizens 
of  New  York,"  began  the  rider  of  the 
Eighth  Illinois  Circuit  in  a  high- 
pitched  drawl;  there  were  awkward 
creases  in  the  new  suit  that  had 
come  from  Springfield  in  a  little 
round  satchel.  "The  facts  with  which 
I  shall  deal  this  evening  are  mainly 
old  and  familiar;  nor  is  there  any- j 
thing  new  in  the  general  use  I  shall 
make  of  them.  If  there  shall  be  any 
novelty  it  will  be  in  the  mode  of 
presenting  the  facts,  and  the  infer- 
ences and  observations  following 
that  presentation." 

But  it  was  new.  "The  tones,  the 
gestures,  the  kindling  eye,  and  the 
mirth-provoking  look  defy  the  re- 
porter's skill."  wrote  a  New  York 
journalist.  "The  vast  assemblage  fre- 
quently rang  with  cheers  and  shouts 
of  applause.  No  man  ever  made  such 
an  impression  on  his  first  appeal  to 
a  New  York  audience." 

These  were  encouraging  words  to 
the  tall  man  from  Illinois  who  went 
to  Providence  the  next  day  and  then 
came  on  to  Exeter  to  see  Robert, 
ins  oldest  son,  who  was  attending 
the  academy  here  in  preparation  lor 
Harvard. 


rived  in  UJxeter  on  weanesaay  uuei- 
noon,  the  chairman  of  the  Dover  Re- 
publican Club  was  waiting  with  an 
invitation  for  Lincoln  to  speak  in 
that  city.  People  in  Concord  and 
Manchester  wanted  to  hear  him. 
Exeter,  likewise,  expected  its  visitor 
to  speak  on  the  great  political  issue 
of  the  hour.  Those  few  days  were 
big  ones  for  people  in  southern  New 
Hampshire. 

What  if  the  ruts  did  course  deeply 
along  the  roads  that  led  to  Exeter, 
Dover,  Concord  and  Manchester? 
The  opponent  of  Stephen  Arnold 
Douglas  in  many  a  hard-fought  bat- 
tle on  the  stump  did  not  pass  that 
way  every  day! 

Names  of  Solemn  Import 
Ottawa,  Freeport,  Jonesboro  and 
Alton  were  names  of  solemn,  import 
i  in  those  days,  even  to  rural  New 
1  Englanders.  Ottawa,  where  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  fired  the  first  broad- 
sides in  their  series  of  joint  debates! 
Freeport,  where  "Question  Two"  in 
Lincoln's   summary    brought  forth 
the  halting  equivocal  reply  which 
was  to  keep  Judge  Douglas  out  of 
the  White  House;  Freeport,  the  town 
which  gave  name  to  a  political  doc- 
trine—the "Freeport  Heresy"— that 
marked  the  downfall  of  the  cham- 
pion of  Popular  Sovereignty!  Alton, 
scene  of  the  last  great  debate,  where 
Lincoln  in  his  final  reply  to  Doug- 
las again  restated  the  fundamentals 
of  the  issue  of  the  hour;  the  issue 
which  Lincoln  declared  "will  con- 
tinue in  this  country  when  these 
poor  tongues  of  Judge  Douglas  and 
myself   shall   be   silent.   It   is  the 
eternal  struggle  between  .  .  .  right 
and   wrong   throughout  the  world 
.  .  that  "have  stood  face  to  face 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  and 
will  ever  continue  to  struggle  .  .  . 
the  same  in  whatever  shape  it  de- 
velops itself  ...  the  same  that 
says,  'You  work  and  toil  and  earn 
bread,  and  I'll  eat  it.'  No  matter  in 
what  shape  it  comes,  whether  from 
the  mouth  of  a  king  who  seeks  to 
bestride  the  people  of  his  own  na- 
tion and  live  by  the  fruit  of  their 
labor,  or  from  one  race  of  men  as 
an  apology  for  enslaving  another 
race,  it  is  the  same  tyrannical"  ob- 
stacle! 

Lincoln's  coming  was  sudden  news 
to  Republican  leaders  in  New 
Hampshire.  Invitations  came  fast. 
Concord  had  24  hours  in  which  to 
notify  people  by  handbills  of  the 
"Grand  Republican  Rally!  Hon. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  will 
speak  at  Phenix  Hall,  on  Thursday, 
March  1,  at  lVa  o'clock,  P.  M." 

It  rained  heavily  all  that  day;  ai 
spring  rain  that  riled  the  Merrimacj 
into  a  sullen  torrent.  But  Phenix 
Hall,  two  flights  up,  was  crowded 
with  an  enthusiastic  gathering  that] 
kept  Edward  Sturtevant,  Concord's  | 
full-time  constable,  on  the  jump  toj 
preserve  order.  It  was  a  big  day  for  | 
Constable  Sturtevant  who  fell  at 
Fredericksburgh  as  major  of  the 
"Fighting  Fifth"  New  Hampshire 
not  many  years  later. 

Apparently  the  only  way  for 
Lincoln  to  see  Robert  was  to  take 
the  boy  with  him.  With  Robert  went 
George  I.  Latham  of  Springfield,  a 
fellow  student  at  Exeter  Academy. 
Manchester  Keyed  Up 
That  same  afternoon  Lincoln  con- 
tinued on  to  Manchester.  The  City 
Hotel's  ti'ck  that  met  the  train 
from  "up  country"  was  more  than 
welcome  in  the  heavy  downpour. 
Under  the  entry,  "Dr.  Broadbent 
and  Wife,  Boston,"  a  tall,  angular 


111."  and  under  that  the  names  oi 
Robert  and  young  Latham. 

Manchester  was  keyed  up  for  the 
occasion.  Printed  posters  declared, 
"All  men  of  all  shades  of  party 
creed  will  be  interested  to  hear  the 
man  who  floored  the  'Little  Giant  of 
the  West'  in  debate.  The  Cornet 
Band  will  be  present:  Galleries  re- 
served for  the  Ladies."  Judging  by 
the  scarcity  of  standing  room,  "men 
of  all  shaaes  ui  party"  creed" "were 
only  too  eager  to  hear  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. ,  . 

In  the  screen  of  upturned  faces,  a 
heckler  sniped  at  the  lanky  west- 
erner "Put  him  out!"  someone 
shouted  with  indignation.  "No 
broke  in  Lincoln,  "I  want  you  to 
jaw  back.  This  is  the  man  I  wanted 
to  meet  here.  What  did  you  say,  sir? 
He  who  heckled  shook  hands  with 
Lincoln  after  the  meeting. 

The  following  afternoon,  Lincom 
arrived  in  Dover.  His  tall  frame  came 
in  for  considerable  attention  at  the 
depot.  "Didn't  they  want  you  any 
longer  where  you  came  from?"  some- 
one wanted  to  know.  Lincoln  sur- 
mised that  Dover  didn't  specialize 
in  tall  men.  Richard  N.  Ross,  alder- 
man and  chief  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment, backed  up  to  the  westerner,  i 
The  alderman  was  outclassed.  Ed- 
ward Barnard,  deputy  sheriff  from  | 
Farmington,  who  had  come  down  to 
hear  Lincoln,  challenged  the  distin- 
guished visitor.  The  sheriff  was  six 
feet  seven  inches  tall,  "a  bigger  man 
than  Abe  Lincoln,"  he  often  boasted 
afterward. 

••Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men," Lincoln  began  before  an  au- 
dience *which  packed  City  Hall, 
"Whether  you  will  or  no,  Negro 
slavery  is  the  -  greatest  political 
question  of  the  day."  Once  in  the 
heat  of  discourse,  he  paused  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  platform  and  said; 
••Give  us  more  light!  We  want  all 
the  light  we  can  get  on  this  ques- 
tion." That  was  why  people  were 
there.  The  janitor  turned  up  the 
gas  jets.  Clenched  in  one  of  the 
powerful  hands  that  had  "swung  the 
ax  in  Illinois,"  was  a  roll  of  notes. 
In  the  two  hours  he  spoke,  he  did 
not  use  them. 

Long  after  midnight  Lincoln 
talked  at  an  informal  gathering  of 
men  in  the  New  Hampshire  House. 
In  the  early  hours  he  went  to  the 
home  of  George  Mathewson,  his 
Dover  host.  Soon  after  5  o'clock, 
Lincoln  dressed.  With  a  homely 
gesture  of  thought  fulness  about 
making  less  work  for  others,  he 
made  up  his  bed,  then  went  for  a 
stroll  while  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold slept. 

Back  in  Exeter 

On  Saturday,  Lincoln  was  back 
in  Exeter  in  time  to  spend  the  after- 
noon with  Robert.  That  evening  he 
spoke  in  the  Town  Hall.  Mud  lay 
ueep  on  the  Exeter  byways  but  many 
a  horse-drawn  democrat  laden  with 
stanch  Republicans  plowed  through 
miles  of  heavy  going  in  time  to  hear 
the  Exeter  town  band  which  pre- 


ceded Lincoln's  appearance  on  the 
plattorm. 

His  speech  in  substance  was  the 
speech  which  delighted  the  cultured 
gathering  at  the  Cooper  Institute, 
the  one  which  appealed  as  strongly 
to  throngs  in  Concord,  Dover  and 
Manchester.  It  was  chock-full  of 
plain  facts,  colored  in  homely  meta- 
phors as  befiitted  one  who  bore  the 
"smacic  and  tang  of  elemental 
things." 
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At  church  next  day,  Warren 
Pitscott   an  ardent  campaigner  m 

before  when  he  said  that  every 
Eody  was  tickled,  he  made  a  big 

^of  Tuck  was  host  to  Lincoln 
at  h?s  spacious  Front  Street  mansion. 
On  Sunday  morning  the  visitor. frog 
Illinois  attended  the  Second  church 
of  the  New  Parish.  After  service 
Lincoln  went  with  RobeiV°  ock 
unvv  boarding  house  in  HemlocK 
Sare   He  hid  Sunday  dinner  n 
Srt's  room.  That  afternoon  anj 
evening  he  spent  with  his  son.  There 
was  a  gathering  of  boys  in  Bobs 
com;  ringing  and  ^making,  m 
which  Lincoln  joined  with  enthu 
Sasrn  His  New  Hampshire  speech- 
making  was  at  an  end. 

Early  Monday  morning,  Mai ci 
!  Lincoln  departed  for  Hartford.  1- 
Exeter  News-Letter  had  been  in  type 
Snce    Saturday,    but    when  that 
Lvm-thv    weekly    made    its  leg"1^ 

t0  record  that    un  champiot 
T  he^Notth  West,' addressed  the 
Republicans  of   this  town  at  the 
Town  Hall,  which  was  well  filled 
with  an  enthusiastic  audience  with 

a  fve^'movl^wlftly  after  Lin- 

RoTert  fn'Se  little ;  brick house  m 

in  the  east  portico -of  the  Ca  pito at 
Washington    whi^    Chie^  2ied 
Roger  Brooke    laney   ■ p  . 
to  him  the  oath  of  office  as  Piesi 
dent  of  the  UnitedStates______  | 


RFCALL  LINCOLN  ON  HIS  VISIT 
TmANCHESTEM  H,  IN  I860 

Three  Aged  Tell  of  Hearing  Hin, 

Deliver  Address  at  Great  City  Rally 


MANCHESTER,  N   H,   Eeb  H^A .here.ore remove  h,s  »ork 


,the  caU  under  the  supposition^ 
  +^  Hn  some  sort,  ui  «   


Abraham  l-incoiii 

days  in  Manchester  on  March  1  and 
2^1860,  and  there  are  three  person 
now  living  here  who  spoke  wither 
Stened  to  him  Wgtaygt^J 

•  H^ueTo  °SSeA.  Straw, 
invited  guest  or  keag  ManU- 

then  agent  of  the  Am  ^ 
facturing  Company.  x  d 

!«         •<t^~Aw  Hot"  then Jo- 


companied  by  his  I0"'  B  Latham. 
by  his  secretary  oeorge  p 


GKORGE 


and  their  names  are  to  U .  found  on 
the  old  raster  g  be  hot  ^  ^ 
is  now  in  the  Kee^"& 
Chester  City  Library  q£  Ly 

Mrs  Annie  R.  colD*'  "  ident  0£  the 

Wrnihv  now  a  resiQciit  <j»-  - 
  •  CoiDy,  Beech  st,  re- 

duced  me  to  him.  aoVin£  °f  an  elephant 

dU?He  shook  hands  wih  me,  saying 


ing  clothes  "^Su^&'lS 
was  embarrassed  on  ^  ng  fl 
coin  and  was  reluctant  bg_ 
hands  because  h»  hands  w  M„ 
grimed  with  *rt  ane^ ^by,  saying: 
Lincoln  puf  him  at  ease    y  ^ 

J'SSra  K        Abe  Lincoln 

t0  -gfiSen  A.  Douglas 
with_M^LincolnmIllmOeis,a 

m  ^niP  F6  Page:  now" "in  her 
Miss  Nellie  *■  raff'     f  the  Gale 
92d  year  and  a  member  o   the  £ 
Home  family  at  133  As&  s  .  ^_ 
recalls  the  visit  of  Lincoln 

i-rSJS.1^  ^Theatre,  or, 

Elm  st.  „tt     made  a  re- 

Miss  Page  /aid     He  maM  d 

Advent  minister.   The  au £ 

incenSefd  P^f  him  out'  ™ heard  all 
crles  of  put  bun  ou  disap. 

p^vedhoef  Sand  said  'Let  the  man 
have  his  say.' '   / 

Makes  Impression  / 

'•I  went  to  the  rajiy  me 
rohonenortrhVealant  -n^ 'where  we 

-W  Mor£  SfSt  Pr— ^epub3. 
group  of  the  most  p  ^  me 

licans  of  the  city.  »j  k  d  me  to 
up  to  Mr  Lincoln  and  asked  m 


of  an  elep  am.      -  did 
he  said,   J-.mie  ni«",  niercing 
get  those  black  eves:   I  bad  Pieniiy  B 

black  eyes  at  the  time, 
was  captivated  by  him-  d  he 

"When  Mr  Lincoln  was  sea 


we  had  learned  to  know  mm    .  „wh      Mr  Lincoln  wa,  ««~- 

wearing."  on  his  feet  it  seemed  hke_ the  un 

— : —  ine  of  a  hinged  rule,  his  sw  w« 


escorted  to  the  AmosKeag  ~, 

«h.ccStrsu"dMr£l»- 

coin  about  the  mills. 


'c^hedTac^hrsheadaohstooh 


raw  sent  for  mm  w                -       meeUng  was  targe  ^  ^ 
rtn  about  the  mills.                          thusiastic,  and  hat  the  spcaKc 
"MY  rdnCcf  h^td'reVondedlola  deep  tapre.no*  ,  .  


A.  J.  WALSMITH 

Attorney  and  Counselor 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa 


April  24,  1935 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren 
Bditor  "Lincoln  Lore" 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind  . 


~  tv r     spy  S i r  I 

Ore  of  my  friends  among  the  Lincoln  fans  has  it  in 
his  head  that  Bob  Lincoln's  failure  to  pass  his  examina- 
tion for  entrance  to  Harvard,  in  the  fall  of  1859,  was  the 
real  purpose  of  Lincoln ■ s  visit  Bast  in  February  1860,  end 
'brut  a  year  arc  he  commissioned  me  to  hunt  down  the  facts • 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  anything  on  the  point, 
except  what "Barton  says  Bob  Lincoln  told  him,  that  his  fail- 
ure to  pass  his  examination  brought  his  father  East,  and 
that  therefore  he,  Bob,  made  his  father  president,  cr  that 
in  substance  as  I  do  not  have  Barton's  book  at  hand.  Doubt- 
less you  are  familiar  with  what  Barton  says,  if  you  are  not 
you  will  find  it  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  what  you  say  in  "Lincoln  Lore"  for  "larch  11, 
1935.  You  therein  say: 

EXETER,  W$W  HA'CF  SHIRE 
March  Si— Town  Hall 
This  town  where  Robert  Lincoln  was  in 
school  was  the  reel  objective  of  the  eastern 
trip,  but  no  press  account  of  the  speech  made 
there  is  available. 

Would  it  trouble  you  too  much  to  give  me  your  author- 
ity for  that  statement? 

Of  course  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  when  Lincoln 
knew  he  was  geirg  East  to  make  his  speech  he  would  look  for- 
ward with  pleasure  to  seeing  Bob  while  there.  But  it  seems 
to  me  all  out  of  reason  to  say  that  meeting  Bob  was  the  prim- 
ary object  of  his  going  East,  and  the  speech  a  secondary 
matter.  I  think  the  reverse  is  true.  If  to  meet  Bob  "was  the 
real  objective  of  the  eastern  trip,"  then  Lincoln  must  have 
had,   something  to  do,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  get- 
ting himself  invited  to  "Tew  York  to  make  the  speech.  There 
isn't  the  slightest  evidence  that  be  did  this,  so  far  as  I 
can  find.  On  the  contrary,  Hernd on  tells  us  something  that 
locjks  as  if  the  invitation  Lincoln  received  was  a  complete 
surprise  to  him.   In  Paul  M.  Angle's  edition  of  Hernd on 's  Life 

of  Lincoln,  page  367,  he  says: 


"In  the  preceding  October  he  c'am|  rushing  into 
the  office  ore  morning,  with  the  letter  from  Hew 
York  City,  inviting  him  to  deliver  a  lecture  there, 
and  asked  my  advice  and  that  of  other  friends  as 
to  the  subject  and  character  of  his  address • 11 


This  seems  to  show  surprise  or  Lit; coin's  part  th 
should  ret  such  en  invitation.  And  Her end cn  g 
that  Lincoln  wrote  them  that  his  speech  would 
political  one ,  "and  fixing  b  day  late  in  Pebr 
c  on v e n  i  e  n  t  t  ime  . " 
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Tf  ^ob's  status  at  Fxeter,  or  Hravard ,  was  the  cenr 
irr  factor  why  should  he  have  fixed  such  a  late  date  after 
getting  the  invitation  to  be  there?  In  my  belief  Bob  had  but 
little  to  do  with  it.  Lincoln  wanted  the  time  to  get  up  a 
speech  for  the  East  that  would  get  under  their  hides,  which 
he" did.  He  knew  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  get  it  up  which 
was  his  reason  for  asking  that  the  date  be  put  so  far  ahead. 

But  this  is  all  argument.  Ar.yhow,  I  shall  stick  to  my 
theory  until  facts  are  shown  to  down  it.  If  you  have  such  facts 
I  would  be  glad  to  learn  about  them. 


Yours  very /truly 


April  26,  1935 


Mr*  A.  J.  %1  smith 
Attorney  and  Counselor 
Cskaloosa,  Slow  a 


My  dear  Mr,  Walemithl 

With  reference  to  your  letter  In  regard  to  Abraham  Lincoln1  s 
trip  to  lee  Hampshire  In  i860,  the  question  yon  raise  eeout  the 
purpose  of  this  trip  is  another  one  which  would  he  very  difficult 

to  settle. 

With  reference  to  my  own  statement  in  Lincoln  Lore  for  March  11, 
while  I  was  undoubtedly  influenced  somewhat  by  the  general  opinion 
that  Lincoln's  idea  on  this  trip  was  to  visit  his  son,  associating 
Ixeter  with  the  other  places  as  I  did  I  had  in  mind  more  the  ob- 
jective point,  such  as  the  terminal  of  his  journey. 

Lincoln  had  a  great  many  other  invitations  to  speak:  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  turned  dot*  "»o*t  of  them,  and  it  is  my 
own  opinion  that  the  $200  offered  to  hi-*  for  this  address  would 
hardly  have  been  attractive  enougatin  itself  ,  without  the  desire 
to  visit  his  son. 


His  reason  for  not  going  earlier  was   he  had  practiced 
during  the  entire  month  of  January  up  until  the  14th  of  February 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  at  Springfield  which  Bade  it 
impossible  for  an  earlier  visit.  \4 

While  the  whole  question  involved  I  think  U  largely  a 
matter  of  supposition,  it  does  seem  that  probably  &>bert  Lincoln 
at  some  time  did  make  some  statement  which  gave  authority  for 
the  general  opinion  that  had  not  Abraham  Lincoln's  son,  «Pbert, 
been  in  the  Bast,  Lincoln  himself  might  not  have  accepted  the 
invitation. 

One  of  the  best  discussions  on  this  point  is  "Abraha-  Lincoln 

in  Hew  Hampshire"  by  ^ 

I  do  not  feel  that  Abraham  Lincoln  solicited  this  engagement 
and  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  evidence  that  would  support  it. 

This  letter  is  written  without  giving  any  .special  thought  to 
this  subject  other  than  referring  to  Pace's  cook  en*  r ecslll ** 
some  discussions  which  I  have  heard  from  time  ^o  time  on  the  subjsct 

Vary  truly  |ro  *»t 


Director 
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LINCOLN  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Abraham  Lincoln's  first  American  ancestor  with  the 
name  Lincoln  settled  in  New  England.  The  last  male  de- 
scendant of  President  Lincoln  bearing  the  family  name 
died  in  New  England.  Thus  the  story  of  eight  generations 
of  American  Lincoln  s  opens  and  closes  in  a  New  England 
setting. 

Abraham  Lincoln  made  two  visits  to  New  England,  one 
in  1848  and  the  other  in  1860,  seventy-five  years  ago  this 
month.  One  was  a  political  mission  in  the  interest  of  the 
Whig  Party;  and  the  other,  which  had  as  its  objective  a 
visit  to  his  son,  Robert,  then  in  school  in  New  Hampshire, 
should  also  be  set  down  to  Lincoln's  political  advantage. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  enumerate  each  town 
where  Lincoln  spoke,  the  date  of  the  meeting,  the  place 
where  the  gathering  was  held,  and  also  some  brief  news- 
paper comment  about  how  he  was  received. 

THE  1848  ITINERARY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 
September  12,  13 — City  Hall  and  Foster  St.  Station 
"He  spoke  in  a  clear  and  cool  and  very  eloquent  manner 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  carrying  the  audience  with  him  in 
his  able  arguments  and  brilliant  illustrations — only  inter- 
rupted by  warm  and  frequent  applause." — Boston  Ad- 
vertiser. 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 
September  14 — Liberty  Hall 

Lincoln  was  the  guest  of  Hon.  Joseph  Grinnell,  but  no 
account  of  the  reaction  to  his  address  was  found. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
September  15 — Washingtonian  Hall 

"They  were  addressed  by  the  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  of 
Illinois,  in  a  speech  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  which  for  sound 
reasoning,  cogent  argument,  and  keen  satire,  we  have  sel- 
dom heard  equaled." 

Lowell,  Massachusetts 
September  16— City  Hall 
Lincoln  was  the  guest  of  Linus  Child  but  no  account  of 
how  he  was  received  is  available. 

Dorchester,  Massachusetts 
September  18 — Richmond  Hall 
Richmond  Hall  was  the  place  where  Lincoln  spoke  here, 
and  Nathaniel  F.  Safford,  who  lived  at  Dorchester  Lower 
Village,  entertained  Lincoln  and  was  responsible  for  his 
speaking  at  Dorchester. 

Chelsea,  Massachusetts 
September  19 — Gerrish  Hall 
"The  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  made  a  speech  which  for 
aptness  of  illustration,  solidity  of  argument  and  genuine 
eloquence  is  hard  to  beat." — Boston  Atlas. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
September  20— City  Hall 

No  account  of  the  reaction  of  Lincoln  at  Cambridge  is 
available,  although  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  gave  notice 
of  the  meeting. 

Dedham,  Massachusetts 
September  20 — Temperance  Hall 

"  'I  am  engaged  to  speak  at  Cambridge  tonight,'  he  said, 
'and  I  must  leave.'  The  whole  audience  seemed  to  rise  in 
protest.  'Oh,  no!  Go  on!  Finish!'  were  heard  on  every 
hand  but  Lincoln  was  inexorable." 

Taunton,  Massachusetts 
September  21 — Union  Hall 

"Mr.  Lincoln  is  well  versed  in  the  political  tactics  of  the 
western  country.  His  speech  was  full  of  humor  and  was 
mainly  devoted  to  the  political  cause  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
and  the  Free  Soil  Party." 


Boston,  Massachusetts 
September  22 — Tremont  Temple 

"He  addressed  the  audience  in  a  most  forcible  and  con- 
vincing speech  which  drew  down  thunders  of  applause." — 
Boston  Courier. 

THE  1860  ITINERARY 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 
February  28 — Railroad  Hall 

"He  abounds  in  good  humor  and  pleasant  satire  and 
often  gives  a  witty  thrust  that  cuts  like  a  Damascus  blade. 
But  he  does  not  aim  chiefly  at  fun.  He  strives  rather  to 
show  by  plain  simple  and  cogent  reasoning  that  his  posi- 
tions are  impregnable  and  he  carries  his  audiences  with 
him  as  he  deserves  to." — Providence  Journal. 

Concord,  New  Hampshire 
March  1 — 

"A  political  speech  of  greater  power  has  rarely  if  ever 
been  uttered  in  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire."- — Concord 
Statesman. 

Dover,  New  Hampshire 
March  2— City  Hall 

"Never  in  this  state  was  there  such  a  powerful,  thor- 
ough and  statesmanlike  exposition  of  political  parties, 
and  such  an  able  declaration  of  Republican  principles." 

Exeter,  New  Hampshire 
March  3— Town  Hall 

This  town  where  Robert  Lincoln  was  in  school  was  the 
real  objective  of  the  eastern  trip,  but  no  press  account  of 
the  speech  made  here  is  available. 

Hartford,  Connecticut 
March  5— City  Hall 
"The  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  City  Hall  last  night  was 
the  most  convincing  and  clearest  speech  we  have  ever 
heard  made." — Hartford  Cowrant. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 
March  6 — Union  Hall 

"As  Mr.  Lincoln  concluded  his  address  there  was  wit- 
nessed the  wildest  scene  of  enthusiasm  and  excitement 
that  has  been  in  New  Haven  for  years." — The  Palladium. 

Meridian,  Connecticut 
March  8— Town  Hall 

"His  clear  statement,  irresistible  logic,  perfectly  can- 
did, courteous  and  honest  manner,  carried  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  Republican  principles  to  many  we  believe, 
while  his  side  splitting  humor  well  entertained  even  those 
who  hated  his  doctrines." — New  Haven  Palladium. 

Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island 
March  8 — Harris  Hall 
"The  great  champion  of  Illinois  has  become  as  much^of 
a  favorite  in  New  England  as  he  is  in  his  own  state." — 
Providence  Journal. 

Norwich,  Connecticut 
March  9— Town  Hall 

"Mr.  Lincoln  showed  up  the  fallacy  of  slavery  at  length 
and  then  made  a  manly  indication  of  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  Party  ....  He  was  listened  to  with  unflagging 
attention." — Norivich  Bulletin. 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
March  10 — Washington  Hall 

Lincoln  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wood.  Here 
he  made  his  last  speech  in  New  England. 

Sources :— Lincoln  in  New  England— Eggleson.  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
New  Hampshire — Page.  Lincoln  on  the  New  Haven  and  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroads — Jacobs. 


New  England 
I  s  R  i  c  h  in 
Lincolniana 


Statues,  Paintings  and 
Memorials  Interest 
Tourists. 


Special  to  The  Chicago  Dally  Ne.y* 

Concord,  N.  H.,  May  23 ^Observa- 
tion of  the  statues,  paihtings,  me- 
mentoes and  memorials  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  throughout  the  country 
give  tourists  from  Illinois  a  realiza- 
tion that  New  England,  and  par- 
ticularly New  Hampshire,  lays  claim 
to  a  large  share  of  credit  for  mak- 
ing the  Lincoln  of  history. 

Following  his  debates  with  Dou- 
glas and  his  Cooper  Union  speech  in 
New  York  city,  in  which  he  de- 
clared this  country  could  not  con- 
tinue half  slave  and  half  free,  Lin- 
coln was  called  upon  to  make  cam- 
paign speeches  on  behalf  of  New 
England  governors.  In  one  instance 
he  was  credited  with  securing  a 
governor's  re-election  by  a  scant 
margin  of  450  votes. 

It  was  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  that 
Lincoln  was  introduced  as  "the  next 
president  of  the  United  States," 
which  so  surprised  him  that  he 
passed  the  compliment  by  without 
notice,  to  inquire  later  if  the  speak- 
er "really  meant  it." 

In  nine  speeches  in  New  England 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  lead- 
ers in  his  party,  who  held  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  Chicago  con- 
vention a  month  later  and  whose 
votes  made  him  the  nominee.  With- 
out New  England  he  would  not  have 
been  the  country's  first  Republican 
president. 

In  Boston  is  one  of  the  most 
brominent  Lincoln  memorials.  In 
the  center  of  Park  square,  which 
is  the  Boston  name  for  the  con- 
vergence of  several  streets,  is  the 
famous  statue  of  Lincoln  and  a 
slave.  In  the  statehouse  there  is 
a  bust  of  Lincoln  and  a  huge  bronze 
tablet  bearing  his  Gettysburg 
address. 

North  from  Boston  by  a  broad 
concrete  highway,  motorists  travel 
in  two  hours  time  to  the  State- 
house  of  New  Hampshire,  in  Con- 
cord, where  a  life-size  oil  paint- 
ing of  Lincoln  hangs  on  the  wall 
in  back  of  the  speaker's  desk  in 
Representatives'  hall,  where  the 
largest  legislative  body  in  the  world 
meets.  Although  a  small  state  of 
ten  counties  and  fewer  than  a  half 
million  population,  New  Hampshire 
has  424  state  representatives,  one 
to  each  1,500  population.  Across 
Main  street  is  Phenix  hall,  where 
Lincoln  made  his  Concord  political 
speech. 


Across  another  street  is  the  Su- 
preme court,  one  of  whose  justices 
is  Elwin  Page,  author  of  "Lincoln 
in  New  Hampshire."  An  authority 
on  Lincoln,  Elwin  Page  has  inter- 
viewed all  who  have  Lincoln  stories 
and  has  sifted  fact  from  fancy.  He 
has  verified  Lincoln's  travels  in  New 
England,  even  with  ancient  rail- 
road time  cards.  / 

Across  still  another  street  is  the 
building  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society,  the  gift  of  Ed- 
ward Tuck,  son  of  Lincoln's  close 
friend,  Amos  Tuck,  abolitionist  of 
Exeter.  This  building  contains  the 
great  painting  of  the  death-bed 
scene,  portraying  thirty  of  Lincoln's 
family,  friends  and  cabinet  members 
grouped  about  him. 

Here,  too,  Maj.  Otis  G.  Hammond, 
director  of  the  society,  resists  the 
statement  that  Lincoln  was  a  home- 
ly man.  He  holds  the  copyright 
to  a  portrait  of  Lincoln  taken  in 
Boston  for  use  on  an  1860  cam- 
paign button.  He  has  the  original, 
and  an  enlargement  of  it,  used  as 
frontispiece  in  Judge  Page's  book. 
The  portrait  shows  a  very  hand- 
some Lincoln — "as  he  was  in  New 
England,"  Maj.  Hammond  says,  "of 
the  sweetest,  kindliest  countenance 
I've  any  knowledge  of." 

Maj.  Hammond  said  he  sent  a 
copy  of  it  to  Robert  Lincoln  some 
years  ago  and  received  acknowl- 
edgment, thanking  him  for  a  por- 
trait he  did  not  know  existed.  The 
full-length  portrait  in  the  state- 
house, on  the  other  hand,  shows 
a  homely,  rugged  Lincoln,  of  ruffled 
hair  and  furrowed  face. 

Halfway  between  Concord  and 
Boston  on  the  Daniel  Webster  high- 
way is  Manchester,  where  John 
Rogers'  seated  Lincoln  is  found  on 
the  campus  of  the  Central  High 
school. 

Robert  Lincoln  once  claimed  that 


his  father  became  president  because 
he  (Robert)  was  such  a  poor  stu- 
dent. He  had  gone  to  Exeter  after 
failing  to  pass  the  entrance  exam- 
ination at  Harvard.  It  was  his 
presence  there  that  inclined  Lincoln 
to  accept  the  invitation  for  nine 
political  speeches  in  a  part  of  the 
country  so  far  from  home. 
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300th  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LINCOLNS 


Three  hundred  years  ago,  on  June 
20,  1637,  Samuel  Lincoln,  the  first 
American  ancestor  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, arrived  in  this  country.  When 
Samuel  disembarked  at  Boston,  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  came  to 
America  as  a  weaver's  apprentice  in 
the  family  of  Frances  Lawes,  with 
whom  he  migrated  from  England. 

This  anniversary  seems  to  be  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  warrant  a  gen- 
eral observance  of  the  event  in  those 
communities  where  the  Lincoln  fam- 
ilies lived,  through  which  the  direct 
ancestry  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has 
been  traced.  The  Lincoln  National 
Life  Foundation  has  mapped  out  a 
suggested  program  which  would  fea- 
ture the  many  migrations  of  the  Lin- 
colns  as  they  moved  westward. 

The  series  of  pageants  submitted 
would  begin  on  Sunday,  June  20,  with 
programs  at  Boston,  and  other  points 
on  Massachusetts  Bay  associated  with 
the  Lincolns,  and  conclude  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  with  the  final  dem- 
onstration   at    Springfield,  Illinois. 

The  pageants  might  be  so  arranged 
that  those  desiring  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age over  the  entire  route  may  start  at 
Boston  and  continue  on  to  the  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana  and  Illinois  home  sites 
of  the  succeeding  Lincoln  generations. 
This  would  allow  those  following  the 
trail,  to  witness  day  after  day,  the 
pageantry  at  each  point  on  the  migra- 
tory route. 

Massachusetts,  1637-17H 
Boston  —  Samuel   Lincoln  arrives 

from  England. 

Salem — Resides  for  a  short  time 

here. 

Hingham — Establishes  himself  at 
Hingham  where  his  first  son,  Morde- 
cai,  is  born. 

Hull — Mordecai  living  here  at  time 
of  marriage. 

Cohasset — Moves  to  Cohasset  short- 
ly after  his  marriage. 

Scituate — Living  in  this  town  at  the 
time  of  his  second  marriage. 

First  migration — It  was  from  the 
Scituate  home  that  the  first  migration 
took  place  when  Mordecai  II  and  his 
brother  Abraham,  oldest  sons  of  Mor- 
decai I,  set  out  for  New  Jersey.  Both 
were  single  young  men  to  whom  their 
father  had  given  their  portion  of  his 
estate. 

New  Jersey,  17U-1720 
Freehold — Here,  Mordecai  Lincoln 
settles  sometime  previous  to  1714,  and 
marries  Hannah  Salter. 

Second  Migration — This  migration 
was  a  short  one.  Mordecai  Lincoln  II, 
his  wife  and  four  children  move  across 
the  state  line  into  Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania,  1720-1768 
Chester  County — For   five  years 
Mordecai   lives   in   Chester  County 
where  two  more  children  are  born. 

Berks  County— He  acquires  proper- 
ty in  Berks  in  1726. 


DATES  SUGGESTED  FOR 
ANNIVERSARY 
PROGRAMS 
Sun.,  June  20 — Boston  and  environs. 
Mon.,  June  21 — Monmouth  County, 
N.  J. 

Tues.,  June  22— Berks  County,  Pa. 

Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
Wed.,  June  23— Rockingham  County, 

Va. 

Thurs.,  June  24 — Cumberland  Gap, 
Tenn. 

Fri.,  June  25 — Jefferson  County,  Ky. 
Sat.,  June  26— Washington  County, 

Ky.;  Hardin  County,  Ky. 
Sun.,  June  27 — La  Rue  County,  Ky. 
Mon.,  June  28— ^Spencer  County,  Ind. 
Tues.,  June  29 — Decatur,  111. 
Wed.,  June  30— New  Salem,  111. 

Springfield,  111. 

Lancaster  County — John,  the  oldest 
son  of  Mordecai,  living  here  as  early 
as  1748. 

Berks  County  —  Apparently  John 
returns  to  Berks  County  with  his  fam- 
ily about  1754. 

Third  Migration — About  the  year 
1768,  John  Lincoln,  his  wife  and  five 
sons  and  four  daughters  moved  into 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia. 

Virginia,  1768-1782 
Rockingham    County  —  John  Lin- 
coln's oldest  son,  Abraham,  marries. 
In  Rockingham  County,  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, father  of  the  President,  is  born. 

Fourth  Migration— The  longest  of 
all  the  Lincoln  migrations  started 
from  Virginia  in  1782  with  Kentucky 
as  the  destination.  The  family  con- 
sisted of  Abraham  Lincoln,  grand- 
father of  President  Lincoln,  his  wife, 
Bersheba,  three  sons,  Mordecai,  Jo- 
siah  and  Thomas,  and  two  daughters, 
Mary  and  Nancy. 

Cumberland  Gap,  1782 
On  the  long  migration  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Kentucky,  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  family  waited  at  the  Block  House, 
some  miles  east  of  Cumberland  Gap, 
until  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
immigrants  had  gathered  to  warrant 
their  safety  in  traveling  into  the  Ken- 
tucky country.  Cumberland  Gap  would 
seem  to  be  the  proper  place  to  recog- 
nize this  phase  of  the  migration. 

Kentucky,  1782-1816 
Jefferson  County  —  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  pioneer,  is  massacred  on 


Long  Run  in  the  month  of  May,  1786. 
His  widow  and  five  children  move  to 
nearby  Washington  County  shortly 
after  his  death. 

Washington  County — Here  Thomas 
Lincoln,  youngest  son  of  the  widow, 
marries  Nancy  Hanks. 

Hardin  County — Three  years  before 
his  marriage,  Thomas  purchases  prop- 
erty on  Mill  Creek  and  probably 
brings  his  bride  here  in  1806. 

Elizabethtown — Soon  after  the  ar- 
rival in  Hardin  County,  the  Lincolns 
take  up  their  residence  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  the  county  seat,  and  here  their 
first  child,  a  daughter,  is  born.  In  the 
fall  of  1808  they  move  to  La  Rue 
County. 

Hodgenville — Established  in  a  cabin 
three  miles  south  of  Hodgenville  near 
the  famous  Sinking  Spring.  Their  son, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  is  born.  Two  years 
later  they  move  to  a  point  eight  miles 
north  in  the  same  county. 

Athertonville — Two  miles  south  of 
Atherton's  Ferry  on  the  Cumberland 
Road,  the  cabin  home  of  the  Lincolns 
is  established  and  from  this  point  they 
migrate  to  Indiana. 

Fifth  Migration — This  migration  to 
Indiana  occurred  in  1816,  the  same 
year  that  Indiana  came  into  the  Un- 
ion. The  family  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  their  children,  Sarah  and 
Abraham.  They  settled  at  a  point  fif- 
teen miles  back  from  the  Ohio  river  in 
what  is  now  Spencer  County. 

Indiana,  1816-1830 

Lincoln  City  —  Two  years  after 
reaching  the  Indiana  home  site  the 
mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  dies  and 
the  following  year  his  father  marries 
the  widow,  Sarah  Bush  Johnston,  who 
has  three  orphan  children. 

Sixth  Migration  —  The  migration 
from  Indiana  to  Illinois  occurred  in 
March,  1830,  and  there  were  thirteen 
people  in  the  group  which  made  up  the 
Lincoln  and  Johnston  families. 

Illinois,  1830-1861 

Decatur — From  this  Illinois  home  of 
his  father,  Abraham  Lincoln  sets  out, 
at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  make 
his  fortune  in  the  world. 

New  Salem — After  five  years,  Abra- 
ham leaves  the  town  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  nearby  city  of  Spring- 
field. 

Springfield — In  this  city,  Abraham 
Lincoln  marries  Mary  Todd,  and  four 
children  are  born  to  the  union,  one  dy- 
ing in  infancy. 

Seventh  Migration — Abraham  Lin- 
coln, president  elect  of  the  United 
States,  left  Springfield  for  Washing- 
ton on  February  11,  1861.  His  wife  and 
children  joined  him  the  following  day 
at  Indianapolis. 


CHARLES   H.  WILSON 

ATTORNEY    AT  LAW 
801  Putnam  Building 

davenport,  Iowa  June  23,1948 

Dr.  Louis  A.Warren 

c/o  Lincoln  national  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

I  have  just  returned  from  my  50th.  reunion  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  Hew  Hampshire  (Glass  of  1898) 

You  will  remember  that  after  Lincoln  maate  his  Cooper  Union  speech  in 
Uew  York  in  February  I860  he  made  a  tour  of  Hew  England.  Among  other  places 
he  visited  his  son  Robert  T.Lincoln  at  Exeter,  where  Bob  was  a  student  at  the 
Academy;-  sometime  in  March  I860.    Bob  must  have  been  16  or  1?  years  of  ace 
at  the  time. 

During  my  four  years  at  Exeter  (1894-1898)  and  my  seven  years  at  Harvard 
I  never  saw  any  evidence  of  that  visit  or  heard  of  anything  commemorating 
that  visit;-  nor  have  I  seen  or  heaard  anything  about  it  since.  There  is  a 
house  in  Exeter  that  Washington  visited  and  there  is  a  placard  on  it  commemo- 
rating that  visit;  and  it  struck  me  that  there  should  be  some  evidence  of 
Lincoln's  visit.    I  therefore  made  up  my  mind  to  get  bus$  when  I  got  there, 
which  I  did.    I  found  the  house  where  Lincoln  slept,  stayed,  or  visited 
without  difficulty,  and  got  the  consent  of  the  owner  that  a  placard  be  placed 
cm  the  face  of  the  building.    There  is  a  slate  tablet  high  up  on  the  build- 
ing stating  that  it  was  erected  in  1816,  but  that  is  all.  The  house  is  on  a 
corner,  but  there is  no  corner*  The  house  runs  around  the  corner  on  a  curve,  and 
naturally  attracts  attention. 

I  then  visited  the  Town  Historian  and  iae  was  much  interested,  and  promised 
to  try  to  do  something;  and  said  that  he  was  very  much  ashamed  that  some- 
thing had  not  been  done,  long  ago.    I  also  interviewed  a  lawyer,  about  74, 
who  has  lived  in  Exeter  all  his  life,  and  he  was  interested.  Then  I  saw  the 
Probate  Judge,  and  he  was  interested.  He  is  the  Hon.  Richard  Shute,  who  is 
the  son  of  old  Judge  Shute,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  who  was  the 
author  of  wThe  Diary  Of  A  Real  Boy11  etc.  I  had  access  to  Judge  Shute  for  the 
reason  that  his  Father  married  a  Davenport  girl  many  years  ago. 

I  therefore  believe  that  I  have  ^stirred  up  the  animals1*,  and  that  the 
Town  of  Exeter  will  do  something  about  the  matter  in  the  not  too  distant 
future.    In  any  case,  I  propose  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  matter,  and  hope 
that  before  I  am  much  older-,  to  learn  that  a  Lincoln  placard  of  some  sort 
has  been  placed  on  the  face  of  that  &ouse. 

I  have  looked  through  my  Lincoln  books,  rather  casually  I  confess,  and 
cannot  seem  to  find  the exact  date  in  March  I860  that  Lincoln  was  in  Exeter;- 
and  I  am  wondering  if  you  could  give  me  that  date.    Also  would  you  have  any 
suggestions  as  to  what  should  appear  on  the  placard  T  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you.    Judge  Bollinger  has  read  this  letter  and  highly  approves  of  what  I 
have  done • 

I  have  just  received  the  latest  Lincoln  Lores,  including  Ifo.  1000.  Please? 
allow  me  to  add  my  congratulations  to  the  many  others  you  have  received,  and 
to  say  that  I  do  not  see  how  we  "Lincoln  Huts"  couM  possible  get  along 
without  you,  your  kindly  advice,  your  research,  and  your  writings. 


July  8,  19^ 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
801  Putnam  Building 
Davenport,  Iowa 

%  dear  Mr.  Wilson: 

Your  visit  to  Exeter  must  have  "been  a  pleasant  one 
Indeed  and  I  vent  to  compliant  you  upon  the  goo?  work  you 
have  done  with  respect  to  securing  recognition  fa  Lincoln 
visits  in  that  place, 

I  already  have  sone  notes  brought  together  on  Lincoln's 
Heir  England  visit,  which  I  want  to  use  in  a  su^uent  issue 
of  Lincoln  Lore  and,  if  you  have  no  objection,  X  would  lite 
very  much  to  make  reference  to  your  visit  to  Exeter* 

There  are  several  lew  England  sites  that  should  he 
marked  and  it  see®*  to  as  that  this  One  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  Lincoln^  first  visit  to  lew  England  would  he  J^oper 
tiiae  to  d0  it.   Shank  yon  very  anch  for  telling  me  ahout  the 
ccnteiaplated  markers  at  Exeter* 

"?ery  truly  yours, 


LAWsEB 


Director 


Lincoln  Given  Scant  Attention 
By  Boston  Press  in  1848  Visit 

Ry  a  Staff  Writer  0/  The  Christian  Scie.net  Monitor 


Boston 

Compared  with  political  candi- 
dates of  today,  Abraham  Lincoln 
rated  very  scant  reference  in  the 
press  of  100  years  ago  when  he 
visited  Boston. 

The  then  obscure  Illinois  Con- 
gressman, none  too  prepossessing 
in  appearance,  was  in  the  Hub  to 
stump  for  the  National  Whig 
ticket.  For  a  week,  he  made  his 
headquarters  in  a  Boston  hotel. 

But,  today,  about  the  only  visi- 
ble reminder  of  that  historic  visit 
is  a  tablet  on  the  wall  of  a  build- 
ing at  23  Bromfield  Street.  This 
reads  as  follows: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  first  visited 
Boston  in  1848,  spoke  at  a  Whig 
rally  Sept.  15,  in  Washington  Hall 
which  was  on  this  site.  Placed  by 
the  City  of  Boston,  1924." 
Just  100  Years  Ago 

This  year  marks  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  that  visit,  the  only 
one  Lincoln  made  to  Boston  as 
far  as  his\bk>graphers  show. 

The  Boston  Transcript  made  no 
note  of  his  presence  in  the  city, 
or  of  his  speeches.  Some  papers 
gave  him  a  few  lines,  commenting 
as  much  on  his  six-feet-plus  and 
general  appearance  as  on  what  he 
said. 

As  always,  Lincoln  had  a  full 
schedule.  Patching  together  mea- 
ger items,  it  appears  that  he  ar- 
rived in  Boston  just  in  time  for 
his  Friday  appointment  and  on  the 
next  day  went  to  Lowell  to  speak. 

On  Monday,  according  to  the 
Boston  Courier,  "The  Hon.  Abram 
Lincoln  addressed  the  citizens  of 
Dorchester  at  a  full  and  enthusi- 
astic meeting  in  Richmond  Hall." 
In  Chelsea  and  Dedham 

On  Tuesday  evening,  he  spoke 
in  Chelsea.  The  Evening  Inquirer 
gave  him  four  lines,  saying  that 
"he  gave  one  of  his  argumentative 
and  spirit  -  stirring  addresses, 
which  was  listened  to  with  much 
interest." 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  he 
went  to  Dedham  to  talk  to  the 
Whigs,  who  gathered  there  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Whig  Con- 
vention in  Roxbury.  He  was  still 
so  little  known  that  the  small  hall 
engaged  was  only  half  filled. 

According  to  historians,  his 
mien  on  the  platform  was  not 
reassuring.  But  the  moment  he 
arose  to  speak  he  held  his  audi- 
ence. As  he  talked,  he  rolled  up 
the  sleeves  of  his  alpaca  coat, 
then  the  cuffs  of  his  shirt.  He 
pulled  at  his  necktie,  loosened  it, 
and  finally  took  it  off.  He  grew 
more  and  more  effective  with 
his  simple,  homely  words  and  his 
delightful  humor. 

Held 'Hearers  Spellbound 

For  half  an  hour  he  held  his 
small  audience  spellbound.  Then 
he  stopped  and  announced  that 
he  had  to  catch  the  train  back  to 
Boston  to  fill  an  evening  engage- 
ment in  Cambridgeport.  Offers  of 
later  transportation  could  not 
hold  him. 

On  Thursday  night  he  was  in 
Taunton.  The  local  paper  there 
said  that  he  met  with  "a  cordial 


speaker.  Lincoln  followed  Seward. 
The  Whig  newspaper,  The  Atlas, 
next  morning  printed  a  column  of 
Seward's  speech.  Of  Lincoln's  talk 
it  simply  said  that  it  was  "power- 
ful and  convincing,  and  cheered 
to  the  echo."  ' 

The  Boston  Courier  gave  him  ! 
more  space: 

"He  addressed  the  audience  in 
a  most  forcible  and  convincing 
speech,  which  drew  down  thun- 
ders of  applause.  The  hits  which 
he  gave  the  pseudo  Whigs,  who 
now  openly  hitch  themselves  on 
the  skirts  of  the  'artful  dodger' 
of  Kinderhook,  where  most  cap- 
ital. .  .  . 

"Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  at  great 
length,  and,  although  the  meeting 
was  protracted  to  a  late  hour,  his 
audience  listened  with  undimin- 
ished interest  and  satisfaction.  He 
concluded  amidst  repeated  rounds 
of  deafening  applause.  The  meet- 
ing adjourned  at  nearly  half-past 
10  o'clock. 

Next  morning',  Abraham  Lin- 
coln left  Boston  by  train,  heading 
toward  Albany. 

reception,"  adding  nothing  else. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Taunton 
Green,  on  the  shores  of  Winne- 
cunnett  Pond,  stands  an  old  Lin- 
coln family  homestead.  There  is 
a  family  tradition  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  spent  the  night  there, 
perhaps  because  of  a  distant  re- 
lationship. 

He  may  have.  There  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  he  did,  or  did  not. 
Boy  Gets  Into  History 

But  there  is  a  family  story 
that  a  small  son  of  Lincoln's  host 
took  a  dislike  to  the  tall,  gaunt 
man,  who  removed  his  shoes  as 
he  sat  by  the  fire.  As  he  was  leav- 
ing the  next  morning,  the  boy 
threw  some  pebbles  at  him.  Lin- 
coln turned  with  a  smile  and 
tossed  a  coin  to  the  child. 

The  boy  never  found  it  in  the 
loose  dirt.  But,  a  few  years  ago,  a 
member  of  the  present  generation, 
digging  on  the  traditional  spot, 
found  what  looked  like  a  piece 
of  money.  Closer  examination 
showed  it  to  be  a  token  used  in 
the  Jackson  campaign  of  1832.  It 
may  have  been  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln once  owned  that  piece,  al- 
thought  certainly  he  was  not  a 
follower  of  Jackson's  party. 
Stayed  to  Hear  Lincoln 

Climax  of  Lincoln's  Boston  visit 
came  on  Friday  night  when  he 
spoke  in  Tremont  Temple.  It  has 
been  the  intention  of  the  Bos- 
ton Committee  to  hold  the  meet- 
ing out  of  doors,  but  the  perverse 
New  England  weather  prevented. 

The  spacious  hall  was  filled  at 
an  early  hour,  mostly  by  people 
who  came  to  hear  William  H. 
Seward,  then  Governor  of  New 
York,    who   was    the  principal 
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One  of  the  most  amazing  and  "different'*  of 
Lincoln  stories- — a  story  which  reveals  the  liberator's 
eady  sympathy  with  those  in  sorrow — has  to  do 
with  a  wartime  tragedy  involving  a 
number  of  residents  of  Peterborough, 
N.  H.  The  story,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Carl  Sandburg  in  his  monumental 
life  of  Lincoln,  has  been  told  in 
two  conflicting  versions.  Here,  per' 
haps  for  the  first  time,  the  back- 
ground of  the  incident  ia  revealed 
in  detail. 

By  WILLARD  DE  LUE 


On  May  8,  13S5,  a  lew  days 
ler  the  death  of  James  Scott, 
wealthy  banker  and  railroad 
eeutive  of  Peterborough,  N. 
,  there  appeared  in  the  Bos- 
i  Journal  an  account  of 
ott's  extraordinary  wartime 
eehng  with  President.  Lincoln 
The  article,  signed  Nashoonon, 
jdeniJy  was  written  by  the 
/.■^paper's  regular  correspon- 
n t  in  Nashua.  It  noted  that 
nigh  the  Lincoln  story  it  told 
is  almost  unbelievable,  there 
re  men  still  living  who  knew 
it — namely,  Col  Charles  Scott 
Peterborough,  High  Sheriff 
Hillsboro  County  who  was 
i.  related  to  James,  and  Maj 
in  Addison  Cummings,  form- 
y  of  Peterborough,  a  promi- 
it  Boston  printer  and  pub- 
ier  who  had  just  completed 
iv  terms  as  Mayor  of  Somer- 
le.  Maj  .  Cummings  had  been 
husband  of  James  Scott's 
ighter  Katie. 


he  article  then  went  on  to  tell 
t  in  August  of  1862  Katie  Scott 
•nmings,  together  with  the  wife 
I'ol  Charles  Scott,  was  lost  in. 
teamboat  accident  in  the  Po- 
■ae  River, 
told  how  banker  James  Scott 
gone  to  Washington  to  try  to 
wer  his  daughter's  body.  The 
Lary  situation  along  the  Poto- 
was  then  critical,  and  even 
>yal  citizen  was  likely  to  be 
irded  with  suspicion, .  So  when 
es  Scott  applied  to  the  Provost 
shal  of  the  district  for  per- 
son to  go  down  the  P#otomac 
i  a  search-vessel,  he  was  flatly 
sed. 


le  saw  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Stanton,  who  gruffly  informed 
l  that  no  civilian  would  be  al- 
'ed  to  make  the  journey, 
t  was  then  that  Mr,  Scott  de- 
?d  to  take,  the  case  directly 
the  President. 

!e  met  Lincoln  at  the  close  of  a 
of  great  tension  and.  anxiety, 
the  President  appeared  to  be 
austed  with  fatigue,  Lincoln 
5ned  impatiently, 
Why  don't  you  go  to  the  War 
ce.  where  they  have  charge  of 
;e  matters  of  papers  and  trans- 
lation?" he  said, 
ames  Scott  replied  that  he  had 
;ady  seen  Stanton,  and  had 
n  refused. 

Then  you  ought  not  to  go  down 
Potomac,"  said  Lincoln.  "Mr. 
iton  knows  all  about  the  re- 
•ements  of  this  hour.  Don't 
realize   that   most   acts  of 
lanity  are  outlawed  by  war? 
re  is  but  one  duty  now,  and 
is  to  fight.    Everything  must 
d  to  the  paramount  duty  of 
-.jhing  this  war." 

Scott  returned  to  his  hotel,  dis- 
mraged  and  disconsolate. 
But  at  11  that  night  a  messenger 
died  at  his  room  to  tell  him  that 
resident  Lincoln  was  below  and 
ished  to  see  him. 
Lincoln  grasped  his  hand. 
"I  fear,  sir,"  said  the  President, 
hat,  my  conduct  has  been  such 
to  make  it  appear  that  I  had 
rgotten  my  humanity.   You  say 
at  one  of  the  unfortunate  ladies 
as  your  daughter?" 
"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Scott.,  and  soon 
e  two  men  were  conversing  as 
ri  friends  and  weeping  together 
'PI'  the  story  of  .Srntt's  loss. 


KATIE  SCOTT  CUMMINGS,  who  was  only  19  when  she 
died  in  the  Potomac.  This  is  from  a  portrait  now  in  poses- 
sion  of  'Maj  Cummings'  daughter-s.  (No  portrait  of  Mary 
Sophia  Scott  is  available.) 


"Go  to  Stanton."  said  Lincoln, 
"and  tell  him  that  the  President 
directs  that  he  furnish  every  pos- 
sible facility  to  find  the  bodies  of 
the  lost  persons." 
But  Stanton  was  obdurate.  "The 
j  President  is  constantly  demoraliz- 
i  ing  the  service."  he  said.  "Your 
1  request  cannot  be  granted." 

Once  again  Mr.  Scott  saw  Lin- 
coln. 

"He  will  not,  do  as  I  directed?" 
said  the  President.  "We  shall  see 


'  about  this!  'Demoralizing  the  serv- 
ice!' :'  he  muttered.  And  then  Lin- 
coln wrote  out  a  mandatory  order 
requiring  that  James  Scott  be  pro- 
vided with  a  pass,  transportation 
to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  and 
all  necessary  assistance.  With  these 
he  recovered  his  daughter's  oody. 

Such,  tnen,  was  the  story  about 
James  Scott  which  the  Boston 
Journal  printed  in  May  of  1835  at 
Scott's  death.  It  was  repunted, 
without  comment,  in  the  Peter- 
borough local  newspaper,  The 
Transcript. 

BUT— in  August  of  that  same 
year  the  September  issue  of  the 
magazine  North  American  Review 
came  out  with  virtually  the  same 
Lincoln  story  EXCEPT  THAT  IT 
SAID  THE  MAN  WHO  SAW  THE 
PRESIDENT  WAS  NOT  JAMES 
SCOTT  BUT  WAS  LT  COL 
CHARLES  SCOTT,  seeking  the 
body  of  his  wife. 

The  conversation  with  Lincoln 
was  given  in  more  detail,  the  time 
of  the  hotel  incident  was 'placed 
not  at  night  but  in  the  following 
.  morning,  and  there  was  the  added 
account  of  how  Lincoln  immedi- 
ately drove  Col  Scott  to  the  Navy 
Yard  in  the  President's  own  car- 
riage. . 

The  Peterborough  Transcript 
seems  to  have  ignored  that  story, 
though  it  must  have  known  about 
it  because  it  did  print  a  notice 
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Tracking  a  New  Hampshire  Lincoln  Legem 

)e  Lue  Digs  Out  Details  of  Story  That  Lincoln  Overruled  Officers  Who  Refused  to  Allow  Relc 
to  Search  for  Bodies  of  Peterborough  Women  Drowned  in  Potomac  River  Tragedy 


boat  carrying  men  of  the  6th.  in- 
cluding Capt  Cummings.  from  the 
James  River  area  to  Aquia  Creek 
on  the  Potomac,  en  route  to  new 
military  positions  in  northern 
Virginia. 

Maj  Dort  took  an  early  trans- 
port to  rejoin  his  regiment,  leav- 
ing his  wife  and  Katie  Cummings. 
and  Col  and  Mrs.  Charles  Scott 


f 


One  of  the  most  amazing  and  "different"  of 
incoln  stories — a  story  which  reveals  the  liberator's 
lady  sympathy  with  those  in  sorrow — has  to  do 
with  a  wartime  tragedy  involving  a 
number  of  residents  of  Peterborough, 
N.  H.  The  story,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Carl  Sandburg  in  his  monumental 
life  of  Lincoln,  has  been  told  in 
two  conflicting  versions.  Here,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time,  the  back- 
ground of  the  incident  is  revealed 
in  detail. 

By  WILLARD  DE  LUE 

a  few  days 


On  May  8,  13S5 
ler  the  death  of  James  Scott, 
wealthy  banker  and  railroad 
ecutive  of  Peterborough,  N. 
,  there  appeared  in  the  Bos- 
i  Journal  an  account  of 
ott's  extraordinary  wartime 
;eting  with  President  Lincoln 
The  article,  signed  Nashoonon, 
idently  was  written  by  the 
.'."^paper's  regular  correspon- 
nt  in  Nashua.  It  noted  that 
mgh  the  Lincoln  story  it  told 
is  almost  unbelievable,  there 
•re  men  still  living  who  knew 
it — namely,  Col  Charles  Scott 
Peterborough,  High  Sheriff 
Hillsboro  County  who  was 
i.  related  to  James,  and  Maj 
in  Addison  Cummings,  form- 
y  of  Peterborough,  a  promi- 
lt  Boston  printer  and  pub- 
ler  who  had  just  completed 
Jr  terms  as  Mayor  of  Somer- 
le.  Maj  Cummings  had  been 
husband  of  James  Scott's 
ighter  Katie. 

-     ♦  *. 

he  article  then  went  on  to  tell 
I  in  August  of  1862  Katie  Scott 
innings,  together  with  the  wife 
~ol  Charles  Scott,  was  lost  in 
leamboat  accident  in  the  Po- 
•ac  River, 
told  how  banker  James  Scott 
gone  to  Washington  to  try  to 
)ver  his  daughter's  body.  The 
lary  situation  along  the  Poto- 
was  then  critical,  and  even 
>yal  citizen  was  likely  to  be 
u-ded  with  suspicion.  So  when 
es  Scott  applied  to  the  Provost 
shal  of  the  district  for  per- 
lon  to  go  down  the  Potomac 
i  a  search-vessel,  he  was  flatly 
sed. 


Ie  saw  the  Secretary  of  War, 
.  Stanton,  who  gruffly  informed 
i  that  no  civilian  would  be  al- 
'ed  to  make  the  journey, 
t  was  then  that  Mr.  Scott  de- 
ed to  take  the  case  directly 
the  President. 

ie  met  Lincoln  at  the  close  of  a 
of  great  tension  and  anxiety, 
the  President  appeared  to  be 
.  austed  with  fatigue.  Lincoln 
;ned  impatiently. 
Why  don't  you  go  to  the  War 
ce.  where  they  have  charge  of 
ie  matters  of  papers  and  trans- 
lation?" he  said, 
imes  Scott  replied  that  he  had 
ady  seen  Stanton,  and  had 
a  refused. 

Then  you  ought  not  to  go  down 
Potomac,"  said  Lincoln.  "Mr. 
iton  knows  all  about  the  re- 
-ements  of  this  hour.  Don't 
realize   that   most   acts  of 
lanity  are  outlawed  by  war? 
re  is  but  one  duty  now,  and 
is  to  fight.    Everything  must 
d  to  the  paramount  duty  of 
_  jhing  this  war." 

Scott  returned  to  his  hotel,  dis- 
luraged  and  disconsolate. 
But  at  11  that  night  a  messenger 
died  at  his  room  to  tell  him  that 
resident  Lincoln  was  below  and 
ished  to  see  him. 
Lincoln  grasped  his  hand. 
"I  fear,  sir,"  said  the  President, 
hat  my  conduct  has  been  such 
to  make  it  appear  that  I  had 
rgollen  my  humanity.    You  say 
at  one  of  the  unfortunate  ladies 
as  your  daughter?" 
"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  and  soon 
e  two  men  were  conversing  as 
r!  friends  and  weeping  together 
■PV  t.hp  stnrv  nf  Srntt's  Inss. 


KATIE  SCOTT  CUMMINGS,  who  was  only  19  when  she 
died  in  the  Potomac.  This  is  from  a  portrait  now  in  poses- 
sion  of  :Maj  Cummings'  daughters.  (No  portrait  of  Mary 
Sophia  Scott  is  available.) 


"Go  to  Stanton."  said  Lincoln, 
"and  tell  him  that  the  President 
directs  that  he  furnish  every  pos- 
sible facility  tn  find  the  bodies  of 
the  lost  persons." 

But  Stanton  was  obdurate.  "The 
|  President  is  constantly  demoraliz- 
|  ing  (he  service."  he  said.  "Your 
!  request  cannot  be  granted." 

Once  again  Mr.  Scott  saw  Lin- 
j  coin. 

"He  will  not  do  as  I  directed?" 
;  said  the  President.  "We  shall  see 


about  this!  'Demoralizing  the  serv- 
ice!' "  he  muttered.  And  then  Lin- 
coln wrote  out  a  mandatory  order 
requiring  that  James  Scott  be  pro- 
vided with  a  pass,  transportation 
to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  and 
all  necessary  assistance.  With  these 
he  recovered  his  daughter's  oody. 

Such,  then,  was  the  story  about 
James  Scott  which  the  Boston 
Journal  printed  in  May  of  1835  at 
Scott's  death.  It  was  repiinted, 
without  comment,  in  the  Peter- 
borough local  newspaper,  The 
Transcript. 

BUT — in  August  of  that  same 
year  the  September  issue  of  the 
magazine  North  American  Review 
came  out  with  virtually  the  same 
Lincoln  story  EXCEPT  THAT  IT 
SAID  THE  MAN  WHO  SAW  THE 
PRESIDENT  WAS  NOT  JAMES 
SCOTT  BUT  WAS  LT  COL 
CHARLES  SCOTT,  seeking  the 
body  of  his  wife. 

The  conversation  with  Lincoln 
was  given  in  more  detail,  the  time 
of  the  hotel  incident  was 'placed 
not  at  night  but  in  the  following 
.  morning,  and  there  was  the  added 
account  of  how  Lincoln  immedi- 
ately drove  Col  Scott  to  the  Navy 
Yard  in  the  President's  own  car- 
riage. . 

The  Peterborough  Transcript 
seems  to  have  ignored  that  story, 
though  it  must  have  known  about 
it  because  it  did  print  a  notice 
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Col  Charles  Scott? 

II — The  Tragedy 

It  was  late  in  July  of  that  year, 
1862,  when  little  Katie  Scott  Cum- 
mings started  off  from  Peter- 
borough to  visit  her  husband,  who 
had  just  heen  made  capt  of  Co.  E, 
6th  New  Hampshire  Volunteers, 
then  stationed  near  Newport 
News,  Va. 

„  ..  ,  otuu   cummings  traveled 

Katie  was  only  19  years  old.  She  to  Newport  News,  going  by  train 
had   been   married   in   the   pre-  J?  Baltimore,  where  Maj  Dort  met 

vious,  December:  and  there'd  been  fu™'  *  AMSteambt°^  then  carried 

<;Mrrel„  tim.         »u    u  them  to  NewPort  News, 

scarcely  time  for  the  honeymoon  Eager  as  she  was  to  make  the 

before   her   23-year-old   husband  trip,     young    Katie  Cummings 

had  gone  p.way  to  the  war  Nat-  nevertheless    was  apprehensive. 

urally,  she  was  anxious  to  see  f^i^^T""*0".^ "jon?e- 
j  thIng  was  to  happen."  And  one 

him  again-and  now  there  came  thing  that  did  happen  was  that 
an  opportunity.  as  her  boat  approached  Newport 

News  it  probably  passed  another 


behind  him.  The  colonel  was  now 
well  on  the  way  to  recovery- 
Poor  little  Katie  was  bitterly 
disappointed  at  not  meeting  her 
husband,  and  on  Aug.  11  she 
wrote  to  him. 

That  letter,  which  was  to  be  her 
last  one,  I  have  read. 

Some  years  after  Katie's  death 
her  husband  John  Cummings  mar- 
ried again.  He  carefully  preserved 
Katie's  letters  and  his  own  of  the 
war  days;  and  after  his  death  in 
Somerville  in  1887  (the  family 
lived  at  16  Wallace  st.l  they  were 
treasured  by  his  family. 

Two  of  Maj  Cummings'  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Nina  Zellner  and  Mrs. 
Maidelle  de  Lewandowska,  are  to- 
day living  in  Boston  after  years 
of  residence  in  Europe— and  it  is 
to  Mrs.  Zellner  that  the  Globe  is 
indebted  for  much  of  the  informa- 
tion in  this  account, 

Here  is  Katie  Cummings1  last 
letter  to  her  husband: 
"I  received  your  letter  of  the 
man.  News  accounts  say  that  Mrs   6th  inst  last  Saturday.  a"d  one  of 
Dort  had  a  young  son  of  4  or  5   the  8th  last  nlght'"  she  wrote' 
years  along  with  her.  have  not  wntter>  before  this 

the  reason,  I  have  expected 
leave  here  and  go  away,  where 
I  did  not  know. 

"Lt  Col  Scott  went  to  the  Fort 
today  and  saw  Gen'l  Dix,  and  to- 
night a  boat  came,  in  which  we 


lit... 

MAJ  JOHN  A.  CUMMINGS,  Katie's  husband- 
wartime  photo  when  he  was  with"  the  6th  New  Hai 
Volunteers.  It  is  a  family  possession. 

which  the  Col  Scott-Lincoln  story  Another  Peterborough  woman  al- 
appeared.  ready  was  rf  Newport  News  she 

.Thus  began  the  mixup  which,  was  32-year-old  Mary  '  Sophia 
even  to  this  day,  has  confused  (Fuller)  Scott,  wife  of  Lt  Col 
some  Peterborough  folk.  Who  was  Charles  Scott,  who  was  also  of 
it  that  saw  Lincoln?  Was  it  civil-  the  6th  New  Hampshire.  Scott 
lan  James  Scott,  or  military  man  had  been  seriously  ill  of  fever  in 


a  Newport  News  military  hospital, 
and  Mary  Sophia  had  gone  to  help 
nurse  him  back  to  health. 

A  third  woman,  the  wife  of  Maj 
Obed-  G.  Dort  of  the  6th.  also 
started  off  at  this  time 'to  join 
her  husband.  Dort  was  a  Nashua 


It  was  with  Mrs.  Dort  that 
Katie  Scott  Cummings  traveled 


T 
for 


to 


"I  do  not  feel  as  I  did  when  I 
left  home,  two  weeks  ago  tomor- 
row, but  I  felt  when  I  started  from 
home  something  was  to  happen. 
•I  think  there  has  a  great  many 
things  happen  that  are  unpleasant, 
but  I  hope  the  future  part'  of  my 
journey  is  to  be  different. 

"We  are  to  go  as  far  as  Aquia 
Creek  as  if  we  cannot  go  any 
further  toward  you.  we  are  going 
to  Washington  and  wait  till  we  see 
or  hear  from  you.  I  cannot  go 
home  without  making  one  more 
effort  to  see  you. 

"I  have  written  home  once  hut 
have  not  heard  one  word  from 
home  since  I  left.  I  will  tell  you 
the  rest  when  I  see  you.  I  write 
this  so  if  I  never  arrive  at  my 
destination,  you  may  know  I 
started.  If  I  have  good  luck  I 
hope  to  reach  you  before  this  does. 
Good  night. 

From  a  True 
Wife  Kate  C. 
P.  S.— Mrs.  Dort  has  gone  to 
bed.  She  sends  her  best  respects." 

And  here  is  another  letter,  writ- 
ten by  Capt  Cummings  (he  be- 
came a  major  later,  when  with 
Sheridan's  cavalry!  and  dated 
Culpepper  Court  House,  Va„  Fri- 
day, Aug.  15,  1862.  It  is  addressed 
to  his  mother,  Mrs.  John  Cum- 
mings, at  Peterborough. 

Dear  Mother: 

By  telegraphic  dispatch  from 
Lt  Col  Scott  I  have  just  learned 
of  a  terrible  steamboat  disaster 
and  that  his  wife,  Maj  Dort's,  and 
my  wife  are  among  those  lost.  I 
am  going  to  the  scene  of  disaster 
immediately  if  possible.  God  help 
me,  and  sustain  her  parents. 

Your  son,  John  A.  Cummings. 

What  had  happened  was  that 
the  steamer  West  Point,  bound  up 
the  Potomac  with  sick  and  con- 
valescent, men.  of  whom  Lt  Col 
Scott  was  in  charge,  and  carrying 
also  the  three  women,  crashed 
into  another  Army  transport,  the 
George  Peabody. 
The  West  Point  began  to  sink 
rapidly,  and  though  the  George 
Peabody  was  not  badly  damaged, 
its     paddle-wheels     had  been 
jammed  by  the  collision,  and  she 
floated  helplessly  down  the  river, 
unable  to  give  aid.  Newspaper 
accounts  of  the  day  gave  exten- 
sive,   but   sometimes  conflicting, 
accounts  of  the  accident — but  Lt 
Col  Scott,  was  quoted  as  telling 
that  the  crash  occurred  at  8  in  the 
evening  of  the  13th,  off  Ragged 
Point,  Va.,  and  that  279  were  on 
board. 

Small  boats  were  few  and  some 
overturned  before  the  women 
could  be  put  into  them.  About  75 
were  lost,  most  of  them  when  the 
light  top  deck  on  which  they  took 
refuge  collapsed  and  plunged  its 
occupants  into  the  stream.  Scott 
was  separated  from  the  women 
and  managed  to  save  his  own  life 
only  by  clinging  to  the  smoke- 
stack, which  was  all  that  showed 
after  the  vessel  settled  on  the 
river  bottom. 


are  to  sail  tomorrow,  at  10  or  11, 
the  Lt  Col  thinks. 


A  few  days  after  the  tragedy 
word  was  received  by-  the  War 
Department  that  the  bodies  of  a 
number  of  the  victims  had  been 
washed  ashore  and  buried  by  the 
local  inhabitants  in  such  a  way 
that  their  graves  could  be  identi- 
fied. 

Lt  Col  Scott,  who  had  been  or- 

accident,  now  made  arrangements 
for  a  search. 

"Col  Scott  we  have  not  seen." 
wrote  young  Capt  Cummings  from 
Alexandria,  Va.,  Aug.  27,  to  his 
mother.  "He  has  gone  to  recover 
the  remains  of  his  wife.  He  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  20  days 
leave  of  absence,  and  will  soon  be 
in  P— ." 

Cummings  himself  was  despond- 
ent. There  was  no  news  of 
Katie's  body.  "I  can't  help  feel- 
ing that  I  shall  go  to  her  soon,"  he 
wrote.  "If  it  should  be  so,  do  not 
think  it  otherwise  than  a  relief  and 
blessing  to  me." 

The  very  next  Hay,  Aug.  28,  the 
following  item  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Intelligencer  news- 
paper: 

"The  steam-tug  Leslie  arrived  at 
the  Nayy  Yard  yesterday  morning, 
bringing  the  remains  of  the  wife 
of  Lt  Col  Scott,  lost  in  the  wreck 
of  the  West  Point.  It  appears  that 
a  few  days  after,  the  disaster  oc- 
curred a  person  escaping  into 
Dixie  saw  the  body  of  Mrs.  Scott 
floating  in  the  water,  and  with  a 
thoughtfulness  seldom  paralleled 
stopped  to  get  the  body  into  the 
boat,  pulled  for  the  Virginia  shore, 
and  had  her  body  decently  in- 
terred. 

"Before  doing  so,  however,  he 
obtained  possession  of  some  trin- 
kets that  were  on  the  body.,  which 
he  handed  over  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Westmoreland  County.  They  were 
returned  to  Lt  Col  Scott."  : 

Lt  Col  Scott  immediately  re- 
turned to  New  Hampshire  with, 
his  wife's  body.  After  a  thronged 
service  in  the  Peterborough  Uni- 
tarian Church,  "a  very  large  pro- 
cession followed  her  remains  to 
the  burial  place  in  the  lot  with 
her  two  children,  which  she  had 
recently  made  so  beautiful,"  the 
Peterborough  Transcript  reported, 

"Col  Scott  .  .  ,  ,"  it  continued, 
"obtained  information  of  the  bur- 
ial of  about  30  other  bodies  .  .  .. 
among  whom  were  the  bodies  of 
Mrs.  Cummings,  Mrs.  Dort  and 
•  boy.  .  .  .  Friends  of  the  same  are 
now  absent  in  search  of  them." 

One  of  those  thus  "absent  in 
search"  was  James  Scott.  Katie's 
father.  He  was  in  Washington 
around  Sept.  1.  when  the  capital 
was  in  panic.  Lee  and  Stonewall 


JAMES  SCOTT,  Katie's  father,  as 
he  appeared  in  the  1870's. 


Jackson  were  on  the  rampage;  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run  had 
been  fought  and  lost  by  the  Fed- 
erals and  an  attack  on  Washing- 
ton seemed  imminent. 

Yet  James  Scott  managed  to  get 
a  pass  to  reach  the  burial  place 
of  his  daughter. 

"Pass  the  Schooner  Spray.  Capt 
Pearson"  —  it  read  —  "as  far  as  i 
Balakistone  (Blakiston)  Island. 
This  pass  is  given  to  Mr  James 
Scott  lor  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing persons  lost  on  board  the  West 
Point  Steamer.  13th  August.  1862. 
The  commanding  officer  on  the 
'Balakistone  Station'  will  give  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power  con- 
sistent with  the  public  service  for 
the  recovery  of  the  remains  and 
afford  such  facilities  to  Mr  Scott, 
who  will  be  on  board  the  Schooner 
Spray,  as  they  can  in  his  laudable 
efforts. 

Charles  Wilkes 
Comg.  Potomac  FlotiUa 
Washington  City 
4th  Sept.  1862 

James  Cummings  went  down  the 
river,  found  his  daughter's  body, 
returned  with  it  Sept.  11  to  Pe- 
terborough. Katie  was  buried  in 
the  same  Village  Cemetery,  in 
Concord  st.  where  Mary  Sophia 
Scott  lay  near  her  children. 

About  that  time  Capt  Cummings 
was  writing  home  from  the  camps 

Washington  on  his  way  home.  A 
man  told  me  he  saw  him  there  and 
that  he  was  going  directly  home. 
...  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  he 
recovered  her  body  for  certain. . ." 

Nowhere  in  any  contemporary 
account  that  I  have  run  across  is 
there  any  mention  of  President 
Lincoln. 

Ill— Col  Scott's 
Avowals 

In  Maj  John  A.  Cummings' 
family  there  has  always  been  a 
positive  belief  that  the  James 
Scott  version  of  the  Lincoln  story, 
as  told  in  the  Journal  account  of 
1885,  is  the  correct  one, 


Both  versions  were  of  course 
known  to  Maj  Cummings.  He  had 
the  newspaper  article,  and  also 
the  variant  North  American  Re- 
view ..version,  in  his  files.  And 
the  second  Mrs.  Cummings  told 
her  daughters  (they  were  very 
young  at  their  father's  death)  that 
their  father  had  asserted  that 
James  Scott'  was  the  man  who 
talked  with  Lincoln,  and  that  the 
Charles  Scott  version  was  wrong. 

To  complicate  matters,  there 
are  some  rouah  notes  written  on 
the  back  of  the  pass  issued  to 
James  Scott, 

They  read  (and  the  parenthical 
notes  are  mine):  "Saw  Townsend 
(perhaps  Gen  E.  D.,  later  Adit 
Genl).  Was  rebuffed.  Tried  to  see 
Stanton  for  three  days  in  succes- 
sion. On  the  evening  of  3d  day  Mr. 
Somes  (who  could  have  been  Dan- 
iel E.,  .  New  Hampshire-born,  ex- 
Congressman  from  Maine,  then  re- 
siding in  Washington)  took  him  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  at  Soldier's  Rest  (the 
soldiers'  home,  where  Lincoln  had 
a  cottage  refuge).  Mr.  L  told  him 
to  come  to  the  White  House  at  8  in 
morning — went — ree'd  card  to  Mr. 
Stanton.  Mr.  Stanton  directed  him 
to  Mr.  Townsend,  with  orders  to 
give  him  furlough  for  40  days.  He 
then  went  to  Navy  Yard — com- 
modore there  gave  him  note  to 
Sec't  Welles  (of  the  Navy).  Went 
to  Welles,  got  permission  for  small 
gov't  steamer — to  be  absent  24  hours 
— went  down — got  body." 

Here  is  the  first  mention  of 
Lincoln,  though  when  those  notes 
were  made  nobody  knows.  The 
notes  clearly  do  not  refer  to  James 
Scott,  for  Katie's  father  was  a 
cilivian  and  needed  no  furlough. 
Lt  Col  Charles  Scott  would  have 
needed  one — and  Capt  Cummings' 
letter  says  that  he  got  one. 

At  Peterborough  I  searched  the 
files  of  the  Transcript  and  found 
an  item  in  1885,  a  few  weeks  after 
the  James  Scott  story  had  been 
reprinted  from  the  Boston  Journal. 

It  said  that  the  editors  had 
found  the  Journal  story  "in  many 
respects  incorrect.  One  point  in 
particular  is  noted  by  our  friend 
J.  C.  Weston  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  who 
writes  .  .  .  'The  article  differs  very 
much  from  Mr.  Scott's  version,  as 
told  the  writer  of  this.  He  told  me 
he  was  received  and  treated  with 
great  kindness,  consideration  and 
sympathy  by  Mr.  Stanton,  and 
granted  every  facility  for  accom- 
plishing his  purpose  .  .  ."' 

This  note  could  have  meant  lit- 


tle or  much.  It  might  have  meant 
that  the  Journal  article  had  erred 
only  in  details.  Or  it  could  have 
been  intended  to  suggest  that 
since  Stanton  had  acted,  there  had 
been  no  occasion  for  James  Scott 
seeing  Lincoln.  If  this  was  deli- 
cacy, it  might  have  been  resorted 
to  because  James  Scott's  wife  and 
daughter  still  were  living  in  town, 
as  Col  James  Scott  was,  too. 

It  was  then  that  the  Peterbor- 
ough librarian.  Miss  Martha  Cut- 
ler, produced  a  copy  of  the  Deline- 
ator magazine  for  March,  1903, 
with  'he  Col  Charles  Scott  version 
given  in  great  detail  in  a  Lincoln 
article  by  George  T  Lemmon. 

And  Lemmon  wrote  this:  "H 
was  first  given  publicity  in  an  old 
Fnglish  periodical  called  'All  the 
Year'  (sic)  issued  August  7,  18C3, 
,  When  1  found  it  I  thought  it 
was  just  a  nobly  sympathetic  bit 
of  fiction." 

He  wondered  if  there  was  any 
Col.  Scott.  A  letter  to  the  New- 
Hampshire  adjutant  general  gave 
him  Col  Scott's  address. 

"To  him  I  submitted  a  draft  of 
this  story  ,  .  .  and  from  him  I 
have  answer  that  he  'esteemed  it 
a  great  privilege  to  endorse  (he 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  narra- 
tive .  .  ,'" 

Then  I  went  in  search  of  "All  the 
Year."  The  name  had  a  familiar 
sound,  and  it  well  might  have — 
for  it  was  none  other  than  "All 
the  Year  Round,"  edited  by 
Charles  Dickens  in  which  some  of 
his  most  popular  novels  first  ap- 
peared. 

It  is  truly  an  amazing  thing 
that  this  Lincoln  story  should 
have  first  appeared  in  England— 
if.  indeed,  it  did  first  appear  there. 
It  is  possible  that  America  had 
read  it  earlier.  Dickens  had  been 
in  America— right  here  in  Boston 
—in  1867-68  on  a  tour  in  which  he 
gave  readings  from  his  own  works. 

Finally  I  turned  again  to  the  old 
files  of  the  Peterborough  Trans- 
cript in  the  town's  public  library. 

And  there,  on  page  one  of  the 
issue  of  Sept.  4,  1869,  I  found  the 
'All  the  Year  Round"  story  print- 
ed in  full  (without  credit  to  its 
source)  and  with  this  foreword: 

"The  following  story,  which  we 
find  going  the  rounds  of  the  news- 
papers, has  been  shown  to  Col 
Scott,  one  of  the  principal  actors 
in  the  scenes  described,  who  says 
that  the  facts  stated  therein  are 
in  the  main  true.  The  interview 
with  the  President  at  his  retreat,' 
is,  perhaps  a  little  overdrawn, 
though  much  of  the  conversation 
which  occurred  there,  as  well  as 
the  material  facts  stated  in  the 
story,  are  correctly  reported  .  .  ." 

Col  Scott  continued  to  live  in 
Peterborough  for  another  40 
years.  He  died  at  the  home  of  a 
daughter,  in  Bronxville.  N.  Y..  in 
March  of  1916,  when  close  to  87 
years  old. 

Today  the  gravestones  of  Katie 
Cummings  and  Mary  Sophia  Scott 
still  stand  in  the  old  cemetery. 
The  inscription  on  each  tells  of 
the  tragedy  of  the  Potomac.  But 
there  can  be  few  persons  in  Peter- 
borough, or  any  place  else,  who 
know  the  story  that  is  told  here. 


LT  COL  CHARLES  SCOTT,  6th  New  Hampshire  Kc 
ment — from  a  wartime  photo  in  the  collections  of  I 
Massachusetts  Commandery,  Military  Order  of  the  Lo; 
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The  stranger  in  Walpole:  Could  it  have  been  Honest  Abe? 

-L  llV    KJ  V-*-  £3  ■  J.  ^^^^^m  He  did  visit  Exeter,  and  gave      .  -Dr.  Moses  Emerson  arrive 


By  DAVID  R.  PROPER   ' 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  captured 
the  imagination  of  the  American 
people  as  perhaps  no  other  public 
figure.  He  is  the  stuff  of  myth  and 
fable.  ,   .5  ' 

Often,  tales  about  Lincoln  seem 
so  "real"  that  they  must  be  true  — 
although  history  can  prove  that 
they  are  folklore  and  nothing  more. 

One  interesting  example,  whose 
origins  are  in  Walpole,  was  pub- 
!   lished  in  The  New  Hampshire  Sen- 
|   tinel  73  years  ago,  in  early  1919. 
This  story  was  told  by  Helen  L. 
Wyman  of  Keene,  as  she  heard  it 
!    from  her  mother,  Harriet  (Emer- 
son) Wyman,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
!    and  Lydia  (Crosby)  Emerson  of 
Walpole. 

!       The  story  evidently  won  a  Bos- 
i   ton  Herald  prize,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  that  newspaper  ehortly 


before  The  Sentinel  reported  it. 

According  to  Mrs.  Wyman,  two 
young  daughters  of  Jonathan  Em- 
erson —  Harriet,  bom  in  1830,  and 
Helen,  born  in  1832  —  were  home 
alone  on  their  father's  Walpole 
farm  one  September  morning, 
packing  a  trunk  for  Harriet,  who 
was  leaving  to  study  at  Winchester 
Academy.  Their  father  was  at  work 
in  the  orchard,  and  other  family 
members  were  away  on  business.  _ 

The  girls  did  not  notice  a  team  of. 
horses  that  turned  into  the  yard, 
and  were  startled  to  hear  a  knock. 

The  tall  stranger  who  stood  at 
the  door  was  over  6  feet  in  height, 
with  large  feet  and  hands.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
'  Vermont,  and  asked  for  directions. 

The  father  hurriedly  appeared, 
and  eagerly  greeted  the  stranger 
and  invited  him  to  have  dinner 


The  region's  history 


with  them  while  the  driver  and 
dusty  horses  rested. 

Dr.  Moses  Emerson,  the  girls' 
grandfather,  soon  arrived,  warmly 
welcomed  the  stranger,  and  joined 
in  a  spirited  conversation. 

The  girls  listened  as  they  pre-, 
pared  the  noon  meal,  and  paid  par- 
ticular attention  as  the  men  dis- 
cussed politics  and  the  impending 
national  crisis  of  slavery. 
-y  The  guest  identified  himself  as 
Congressman  Abraham  Lincoln. 
;'  Immediately  after  dinner,  Lin- 
&ln  left,  but  first  turned  and  shook 
hands  cordially  with  his  young 
hostess.  Then,  with  a  smile,  he  re- 
marked jokingly  that  he  would  like 
to  take  one  of  her  beautiful  black 
curls  with  him  as  a  souvenir  of  the 
pleasant  visit. 


"Can  you  spare  one?"  he  asked. 

"Are  you  going  to  free  the 
slaves?"  the  girl  responded, 

"That  depends,"  Lincoln  replied, 
casting  a  comical  look  at  the  men, 
"whether  these  people  are  going  to 
give  me  a  chance." 

"If  you  have  the  power,  will  you 
do  it,  if  I  give  you  a  curl?"  Harriet 
inquired.  Lincoln,  with  great  dig- 
nity and  solemnity,  severed  a  curl 
that  the  girl  decided  should  could 
spare,  and  put  it  carefully  in  the 
breast  pocket  of  his  coat. 

"You  can  depend  on  me,"  he  as- 
.  sured  her,  and  was  on  his  way. 

The  problem  with  this  story  is 
that  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  every 
movement  has  been  studied  closely, 
never  visited  this  part  of  New 
Hampshire, 


READER  OPINION 


He  did  visit  Exeter,  and  gave 
speeches  there  and  in  Concord,  Do- 
ver and  Manchester,  between 
March  1  and  5,  1860,  shortly  after 
delivering  his  famous  Cooper 
Union  speech  in  New  York  City.  He 
had  been  a  congressman  earlier, 
representing  Illinois  in  the  30th 
Congress,  184749.     ,  ■ 

The  Lincoln  Museum  and  re- 
search library  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
confirms  those  facts  about  Xin- 
coln's  travels.  It  also  reports  that 
Lincoln  "wasn't  in  the  nabit  of 
promising  to  abolish  slavery"  at 
that  time,  and,  in  fact,  he  declared 
in  1850  that,  even  if  he  had  the 
power  to  do  so,  he  wouldn't  know 
what  to  do. 

Still,  the  story  connecting  Lin- 
coln with  the  Walpole  family  is  ap- 
pealingly  sentimental. 


,  -Dr.  Moses  Emerson  arrived  in 
Walpole  in  about  1775.  His  son 
Jonathan  married  Lydia  Crosby; 
their  daughter  Harriet  married 
Charles  L.  Wyman.  -  I 

The  Lincoln  Museum  writes, 
"We're  glad  to  have  this  story  for 
our  files;  such  stories  tell  us  a  good 
deal  about  the  American  people." 

One  Christopher  Lincoln,  a  tai- 
lor, did  come  to  Walpole  in  about 
1820  —  moving  there  from  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.,  the  ancestral  seat  of 
the  Lincoln  family  of  which  the 
16th  president  was  a  descendant. 
Perhaps  that  is  Walpole's  Lincoln 
connection.         ,  . 

David  R.  Proper  is  a  member  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Cheshire 
County.  His  column  on  Monadnock 
Region  history  appears  every  Tues- 
day in  The  Sentinel. 


IMPORTANT: 


Lincoln 
In  N.  H. 

BY  FRANCIS  H.  BUFFUM 

THE  SESQUICENTENNIAL   of  Abra- 

.  ham  Lincoln's  birth,  February  12,  and  the 
centennial,  of  his  election  as  President  of 

•  the  United  States  which  will  occur  next 
year,  remind  us  of  the  distinguished  role 
played  by  New  Hamp-  ' 
shire  in  relation  to  the 

r  Great  Emancipator. 
Since  it:  is  unlikely  that 
Lincoln  ever  would  have 
attained  the  presidency 
and  the  consequent  ob- 
servance of  the  sesquicen* 
:  tennial  of  his  birth  with- 
out the  relationship  estab- 
lished by  him  in  this 
state,  we  can  perhaps  best 

I  memorialize  his  birth  by 
reviewing  New  Hampshire's  part  in  mak- 

■  ing  that  birth  nationally  significant. 

Of  especial  Interest  to  the  people  of  the 
Granite  State  is  the  chain  of  events  that 
brought  Lincoln  from  Springfield,  111.,  to 
the  White  House  a  century  ago,  for  it  was 
their  grandfathers  who  forged  some  of  its 

1  ^Tn^the  tSgtfess  of  184f^mo^Tt^df^ 
I  Exeter  sat  within  four  seats  of  the  rail 
splitter  from  Illinois.  The  two  became 
|  close  friends;  and  when'  Lincoln  looked 
\  around  for  a  suitable  college  for  his  son 
\  Robert,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  con- 
sult his  friend  Tuck.  It  is  probable  that  he 
did  so;  and  that  when  Robert  failed  to 
pass  his  entrance  examination  at  Har- 
vard, he  sent  his  son  to  Phillfps  Exeter, 
Academy  for  a  year  of  preparatory  work 
at  Tuck's  suggestion. 
;  *  The  importance  of  that  year  at  Exeter ; 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln  himself  later  said  that,  his 
flunk  -at  Harvard  made  his  f  ather  Presi- 
dent, for  it  is  improbable  that  Lincoln 
would  have  visited  New  ,  England  unless 
drawn  here  by  his  son's  presence  at  EJxe- 
ter;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  never  would 
have  reached  the  White  House  unless  New 
England  and  particularly  New  Hampshire 
had  had  the  chance  to  hear  him  and  take 
|  his  measure.  The  $200  received  for  his 
I'  address  at  Cooper  Union  in  New  York  on 
Feb.  29, 1860,  financed  his  trip,  but  the  pro- 
found'impression  made  there  heeded*the 
■  additional  acquaintance  and  hacking  of 
New  England  for  what  wa§  to  follow. 

It  was  doubtless  through  Amos  Tuck  that 
Arrangements  were  made  for  Lincoln's  ap- 
pearance in  this  state.  He  spoke  at  Con- 
cord, Manchester,  Dover  and  Exeter.  At 
\  Concord  he  put  up  at  the  old  Phenix  Hotel 
and  spoke  at  Phenix  Hall  on  the  afternoon 
mpt  March  1.  He  was  met  here  by  William 
fE.  Chandler,   Edward  HV  Rollins,  Ne- 
pemiah  G.  Ordway,  Benjamin  F;  Prescott. 
Edward  E.  Sturtevant  and  others. 
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his  measure.  The  $200  received  for  his 
address  at  Cooper  Union  in  New  York  on  ' 
Feb.  29, 1860,  financed  his  trip,  but  the  pro- 
found  impression  made  there  needed  the, 
additional  acquaintance  and  backing  of 
New  England  for  what  was  to  follow.  x 
t  •  It  was  doubtless  through  Amos  Tuck  that 
arrangements  were  made  for  Lincoln's  ap- 
pearance in  this  state.  He  spoke  at  Con- 
cord, Manchester,-  Dover  and  Exeter.  At 
'  Concord  he  put  up  at. the  old  Phenix  Hotel 
ftnd  spoke  at  Phenix  Hall  on  the  afternoon  ' 

March  1 .  He  was  met  her e  by  William 
E.  Chandler,  Edward  H.  Rollins,  Ne- 
hemiah  G.  Ordway,  Benjamin  F.  Prescqtt, 
Edward  E.  Sturtevant  and  others. 

f^SS^Sy^SffiS^S^traw,  Frederick 
Smythe  and  other  Rotables  of  the  Queen 
:  City.  There  on  the  evening  of  March  1,  he 
:  spoke  in  Smythe  Hall.  Then  to  Dover  and 

At  the  end  of  five  days  Lincoln  had  com* 
pleted  the  task  which  an  inscrutable  fate 

I  had  assigned  him  .  here.  Five  thousand 

.  persons  had  heard  him  speak.  Significant-  - 
ly  fdr  the  course  which  American  history 

'"  was  destined  to  ptirsiie,  hi?  tiatf  met  and 
impressed  a    group  of   leaders  through 
whdm  the  people  of   this   state  came  to 
know  and  to  follow  him. 
The  Republican  national  convention  of 

|  1860  was  held  at  Chicago.  The  principal 
candidates,  besides  Lincoln,  were  William 
H.  Seward,  John  C.  Fremont  and  Salmon 
P.  Chase. 

After  having  east  three  scattering  votes 

I for  the  other  candidates  on  the  first  ballot, 
the  New  Hampshire  delegation,  led  by  Ed- 
ward H.  Rollins,  cast  nine  of  its  10  ballots 
for  Lincoln  on  the  second,  and  finally 
made  it  unanimous  for  him. 

Throughout  Lincoln's  administration  the 
people  of  the  Granite  State  were  staunch-  i 
ly  loyal  to  the  man  in  whose  elevation  to 
jr  the  presidency  they  had  played  such  a  dis- 
t  tinguished  part. 

And  when  the  end  came,  it  was  Ne* 
hemiah  G.  Ordway  of  New  Hampshire 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  sorrowful  task 
of  returning  to  Springfield,  111.,  the  most 
precious  dust  that  had  ever  taken  the  form 
of  man  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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51  So.  Lincoln  St. 
Keene,  N.  H.  03^31 
June  28,  1992 

Dear  Mrs.  Harbison, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  June  25 t  with  reference  to  a  visit 
paid  the  Enfield,  N .  H. ,  Shaker  community  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  i860. 
My  source  for  documentation  of  Lincoln's  visit  to  the  Granite  State 
is  Elwin  L.  Page's  book,  Abraham  Lincoln  in  New  Hampshire,  published 
by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  in  1929.     I  find  no  reference 
to  any  visits  in  New  Hampshire  beyond  those  I  mentioned,  but  I  will 
check  with  my  source  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  The  Lincoln  Museum,  just 
to  be  sure. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Lincoln  spoke  at  the  Cooper  Union 
in  New  York  City  on  Feb.  27,  i860-.    He  spoke  at  Providence,  R.I., 
on  the  following  day,  and  arrived  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  on  Feb.  29. 

On  Mar.  1,  Lincoln  spoke  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  the  afternoon, 
and  went  to  Manchester  where  he  remained  overnight.     The  following 
morning  Lincoln  visited  the  textile  mills  of  Manchester.     On  Mar  2, 
he  went  from  Manchester  to  Dover,  N.  H. ,  and  spoke  there  in  the 
evening.    He  spent  the  night  in  Dover. 

Lincoln  returned  to  Exeter,  where  his  son  was  a  student  at 
Phillips  Academy.    On  Mar.  3  he  spoke  in  Exeter,  and  he  attended  a 
church  service  in  Exeter  on  Mar.  k.    He  left  New  Hampshire  for 
Hartford,  Conn.,  on  Mar.  5.  i860. 

As  far  as  I  know,  these  are  all  of  Lincoln's  movements  in  New 
Hampshire,  but  I  shall  check  on  this  with  The  Lincoln  Library. 
Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  tip  about  another  possible  Lincoln 
association  with  New  Hampshire. 

Sincerely, 


David  R.  Proper 


Junr  29,  1992 


Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr. 
The  Lincoln  Museum 
1300  South  Clinton  St. 
P.   0.   Box  1110 
Fort  Wayne,   Ind.  46801 

Dear  Mr.  Neely, 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  most  recent  Lincoln  article 
published  in  The  Keene  Sentinel,   the  daily  newspaper  for 
which  I  write  weekly  historical  features.     You  may  recall 
I  did  one  on  the  letter  Lincoln  wrote  following  his  New 
Hampshire  visit,   to  get  "some  good  man"  to  speak  in  Keene 

The  editor  plays  around  with  my  material  more  than 
I  would  like.     In  this  case,  he  has  changed  Westminster 
Academy  (in  Vermont,  just  across  the  Connecticut  from 
Walpole),   to  Winchester  Academy.     Nevertheless,   the  tale 
is  about  as  communicated  to  me  by  a  descendant  of  Harriet 
( Erne r  s  on )  Wyman . 

Now  comes  a  letter  pointing  out  a  possible  visit  by 
Lincoln  to  the  Enfield,  N.  H. ,   Shaker  community  during 
the  visit.     I  am  fairly  sure  that  Page's  book,  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  New  Hampshire,   is  entirely  accurate,  but  to 
satisfy  myself  (and  the  lady) ,   I  am  writing  to  request 
your  confirmation  or  correction  on  this  point.  The 
town  of  Enfield,  N.  H. ,   is  at  some  distance  from  Exeter, 
Dover,   etc.,   and  I  can't  see  how  Lincoln  could  have  gone 
there  without  Page  knowing. 

Thanks  for  kind  words  about  Deerfield;   I  hope  you 
will  want  to  come  again,   and  that  perhaps  I  can  meet 
you  at  that  time.     It  is  a  beautiful  village,   and  the 
Deerfield  Inn  very  attractive   (if  expensive). 


Sincerely , 


David  R.  Proper, 


Librarian 


Historic  Deerfield,  Inc. 
Deerfield,  Massachusetts  01342 
413-774-5581 
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Article  published  Dec  14,  2009 

As  time  goes  by,  more  bits  and  pieces  found  of  the  history  of 
Lincoln  in  N.H. 

Abraham  Lincoln  in  New  Hampshire,  by  Elwin  L.  Page,  updated  and  introduced  by  Mike 
Pride.  Monitor  Publishing,  2009.  160  pages.  $26.95. 


History  is  always  changing,  even  when  it  is  as  old  and  seemingly  fixed  as  Abraham  Lincoln's  1860 
visit  to  New  Hampshire.  With  the  150th  anniversary  of  this  visit  approaching,  the  time  seemed  right 
to  see  what  had  been  discovered  since  1929,  when  Elwin  L.  Page  wrote  Abraham  Lincoln  in  New 
Hampshire. 

This  exercise  led  me  to  update  Page's  book  and  write  a  new  introduction.  Monitor  Publishing,  an 
arm  of  the  Concord  Monitor,  published  the  book  in  November. 

Lincoln  came  to  the  state  to  visit  his  son,  Robert,  at  Phillips  Academy  in  Exeter,  but  he  soon 
entered  full  campaign  mode.  Town  meeting  was  days  away,  and  New  Hampshire  would  elect  a 
governor,  as  it  did  every  March. 

Astute  politician  that  he  was,  Lincoln  was  also  considering  his  chances  for  the  presidency.  He 
arrived  in  Exeter  on  Feb.  29  and  spoke  in  Concord  and  Manchester  on  March  1 ,  Dover  on  March  2 
and  Exeter  on  March  3.  Three  days,  four  speeches. 

More  than  60  years  later,  Page,  a  Concord  lawyer  who  would  later  be  appointed  to  the  state 
Supreme  Court,  researched  Lincoln's  visit.  He  read  the  books  and  biographies  available  to  him 
and  chased  down  contemporary  newspaper  accounts,  train  schedules  and  letters.  He  even 
interviewed  some  of  the  ancients  who  had  seen  Lincoln  speak  in  their  youth. 

But  some  things  eluded  him.  It  wasn't  until  1 947,  for  example,  that  Robert  Lincoln's  collection  of  his 
father's  correspondence  entered  the  public  realm.  In  it  were  letters  Lincoln  wrote  from  New 
Hampshire,  including  one  to  Mary  Lincoln. 

And  as  diligently  as  Page  searched,  he  found  no  firsthand  account  of  Lincoln's  speech  in  Exeter. 
For  many  years,  historians  considered  this  a  lost  speech.  Page  based  his  assertion  that  it  was  on 
his  belief  that  the  Exeter  News-Letter  was  the  town's  "sole  contemporary  source  of  information."  It 
turned  out  not  to  be  so. 

The  story  behind  the  discovery  of  an  1860  newspaper  account  of  the  lost  speech  has  a  local  twist. 
During  the  late  1970s,  Paul  F.  Hughes,  who  lived  in  Maryland,  was  helping  his  father  write  the 
history  of  Greenland,  N.H.  On  his  way  back  to  Maryland  one  day,  he  made  a  research  stop  at  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

In  the  society's  collections,  he  found  another  Exeter  newspaper.  It  was  the  Exeter  American  Ballot, 
which  had  been  an  organ  of  the  American  Party  until  the  American,  or  Know-Nothing,  movement 
folded  into  the  Republican  Party  in  the  late  1850s. 
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Looking  for  stories  about  Greenland,  Hughes  began  reading  the  American  Ballot.  In  what  he  later 
called  an  "absolutely  accidental"  moment,  he  found  a  detailed  story  about  Lincoln's  appearance  in 
Exeter. 

Not  until  later  did  Hughes  read  Page's  book  and  recognize  his  discovery's  significance.  When  he 
did,  he  wrote  a  story  for  the  magazine  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  disclosing  his  find 
and  including  the  account  of  Lincoln's  speech. 

In  the  years  since,  however,  many  historians  have  overlooked  Hughes's  work.  For  those 
documenting  Lincoln's  New  Hampshire  speeches,  Page's  book  remains  the  chief  source.  His  claim 
that  there  was  no  contemporary  account  of  the  Exeter  speech  is  still  oft-repeated. 

This  alone  warranted  bringing  out  an  updated  edition  of  Page's  book,  but  there  was  more. 

Letters  by  Lincoln  made  public  since  the  1920s  allow  for  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  picture  of  his 
visit  The  one  to  his  wife  Mary  includes  poignant  personal  touches,  Lincoln's  assessment  of  his 
journey  east  and  details  about  his  schedule.  Other  letters  confirm  that  Lincoln  was  in  demand  as  a 
speaker  throughout  the  Northeast  and  show  with  what  grace  and  humor  he  declined  invitations  he 
could  not  possibly  accept. 

A  letter  to  Lincoln  from  Amos  Tuck,  an  Exeter  Republican  whom  Lincoln  had  known  for  a  dozen 
years  in  1860,  disproves  one  aspect  of  Page's  interpretation  of  Lincoln's  visit.  Absent  documentary 
proof,  Page  logically  —  but  incorrectly  —  concluded  that  Lincoln  visited  Tuck  in  Exeter  and  stayed 
at  least  one  night  in  his  house. 

About  10  weeks  after  the  visit,  Tuck  wrote  to  Lincoln  from  Chicago  to  report  on  his  activities  in 
advance  of  the  Republican  nominating  convention  later  that  week.  Near  the  end  of  the  letter,  Tuck 
wrote  that  he  regretted  not  having  been  home  when  Lincoln  came  to  Exeter  and  that  he  wished 
Lincoln  had  visited  his  family  anyway. 

As  for  Lincoln's  Dover  visit,  it  remains  perhaps  the  best  documented  of  the  four  New  Hampshire 
stops.  Page's  biggest  challenge  was  that  much  of  his  material  was  published  long  after  the  visit, 
including  Foster's  Daily  Democrat's  Feb.  11,1 909,  retrospective  and  a  1 91 5  article  in  the  Granite 
Monthly. 

Perhaps  because  he  was  a  lawyer  rather  than  a  historian,  Page  tended  to  give  all  the  evidence, 
with  proper  warnings  when  his  sources  were  shaky,  and  let  readers  decide  for  themselves  what  to 
believe.  For  the  Dover  chapter,  he  collected  more  old  memories  than  he  could  use. 

"Some  caution  must  be  felt  about  believing  all  of  them,"  he  wrote,  "but  most  of  those  chosen  for 
this  work  have  been  tested  by  contemporary  allusion,  by  what  is  known  to  have  been  Lincoln's 
method  elsewhere,  or  at  least  by  inherent  probability." 

The  new  edition  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  New  Hampshire  does  clear  up  Lincoln's  route  and  arrival 
time  in  Dover  on  March  2.  He,  Robert  and  Robert's  Exeter  classmate,  George  Latham,  left 
Manchester  at  1 1  a.m.  for  Lawrence.  They  waited  four  hours  there  for  a  northbound  train.  The  two 
students  left  the  train  in  Exeter,  and  Lincoln  went  on  to  Dover,  arriving  at  4:30  p.m.  —  a  little  over 
three  hours  before  he  spoke. 

The  source  of  this  itinerary  is  Honest  Abe  himself,  in  his  letter  to  Mary,  written  two  days  after  the 
fact. 
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For  a  century  and  a  half,  Dover,  like  Concord,  Manchester  and  Exeter,  has  been  justly  proud  of 
having  played  host  to  Lincoln.  But  as  much  as  his  speeches  added  to  local  lore,  they  were  even 
more  important  in  setting  him  on  his  way  to  the  White  House. 

No  doubt  more  information  will  come  to  light  about  the  New  Hampshire  speaking  tour  in  the  future. 
In  the  meantime,  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  celebrate  the  Lincoln  birth  bicentennial  and  the  coming 
sesquicentennial  of  Lincoln's  New  Hampshire  tour  with  an  update  of  Elwin  L.  Page's  diligent  and 
charming  account  of  these  events. 


(Mike  Pride  is  a  writer  and  historian.  He  is  the  retired  editor  of  the  Concord  Monitor,  where  he  ran 
the  newsroom  for  30  years.) 
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Article  published  Feb  25,  2010 

Lincoln  returns  to  Seacoast  —  150  years  later 

Exeter  —  On  March  3,  1860,  Abraham  Lincoln,  having  just  given  an  electrifying 
anti-slavery  speech  at  Cooper  Union  in  New  York  City,  arrived  in  Exeter  to  visit  his  son 
Robert,  a  student  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  After  speaking  to  ever-larger,  quickly 
assembled  crowds  of  New  Hampshire  citizens  in  Manchester,  Concord,  Dover,  and 
Exeter,  Lincoln  went  on  to  accept  his  party's  nomination  for  president  in  May  of  that  year, 
and  then  to  the  White  House. 

On  March  6,  2010,  Exeter  will  commemorate  that  visit  with  several  events,  leading  up  to 
"Lincoln's  Return"  to  the  Exeter  Town  Hall  where  he  spoke  in  1860.  Welcomed  by  the 
12th  N.H.  Volunteer  Regimental  Serenade  Band,  Lincoln  role-player  Steve  Wood  will  then 
give  a  talk  featuring  remembrances  of  his  trip  to  Exeter,  as  well  as  segments  of  the 
speech  he  gave  on  that  same  stage. 

The  main  public  events  celebrating  the  150th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  visit  to  Exeter  start 
on  the  exact  anniversary,  March  3.  On  that  Wednesday  night,  Richard  Schubart  of  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  will  present  an  illustrated  talk,  "Abraham  Lincoln:  From  Springfield, 
Illinois  to  Exeter,  New  Hampshire  and  Beyond"  that  traces  the  crucial  political  years  of 
transition  from  1858  to  1861  when  Lincoln  became  a  national  candidate  for  office.  The 
presentation  is  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Exeter  Historical  Society  (47  Front  Street),  and  is  free 
and  open  to  the  public. 

The  following  day,  Thursday,  March  4,  one  of  the  eminent  Lincoln  scholars  in  the  nation, 
Harold  Holzer,  will  speak,  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  Assembly  Hall  at  7  p.m.  Holzer's 
topic  is  Lincoln's  1860  trip  eastward,  and  its  effect  on  his  campaign  for  the  presidency.  A 
light  reception  and  book  signing  at  the  Exeter  Historical  Society  will  follow  the 
presentation. 

The  main  celebration  takes  place  on  Saturday,  March  6,  and  includes  family-oriented 
activities  from  10  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  All  events  and  programs  are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 
Festivities  include  lectures,  a  Lincoln  exhibit  at  the  Society's  building  at  47  Front  Street, 
guided  walking  tours  of  Lin  coin -related  sites  in  town,  an  introduction  to  the  geocaching 
adventure,  a  Civil  War-era  band  concert  and  children'  activities  sponsored  by  the  Exeter 
High  School  History  Club.  The  event  will  culminate  in  Lincoln's  "encore  presentation"  at 
Exeter's  Town  Hall,  where  he  spoke  on  March  3,  1860.  Steve  Wood  is  the  featured  Lincoln 
Presenter  for  the  event. 


For  more  information,  call  603-778-2335,  e-mail  infoexeterhistory.org,  or  visit 
www.  exeterh  istory .  org . 
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Saturday,  Feb.  12,  2011 

You  could  call  i860  the  first  "first-in-the-nation"  primary.  That's  the  year  Abraham  Lincoln  made  his  only  visit 
to  New  Hampshire,  two  months  before  winning  the  Republican  presidential  nomination. 


Like  a  modern  candidate  who  insists  that  signing  books  at  the  South  Willow  Street  Barnes  &  Noble  doesn't 
mean  he's  running  for  President,  Lincoln's  five-day  New  Hampshire  tour  wasn't  officially  a  campaign  trip.  It  just 
looked  like  one  and  served  the  same  purpose. 

Lincoln  came  to  visit  his  son,  Robert,  who  was  doing  a  prep  year  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  after  flunking  his 
Harvard  entrance  exams.  Lincoln  came  east  from  Illinois  to  give  his  famous  Cooper  Union  address  in  New  York 
and  continued  on  to  Exeter,  arriving  Feb.  29,  i860. 


Lincoln  had  become  a  national  figure  in  the  course  of  the  1858  Lincoln-Douglas 


circles  without  the  benefit  of  phones,  Facebook  or  Fox  News.  Leaders  of  the  fledgling  Republican  Party  — 
founded  just  seven  years  earlier  in  Exeter  —  invited  Lincoln  to  stump  on  behalf  of  the  ticket  in  advance  of  state 
elections,  then  held  in  mid-March. 

Accompanied  by  Robert,  Lincoln  traveled  on  March  1  from  Exeter  to  Concord  via  Lawrence,  Mass.  —  that's  the 
way  the  trains  connected  —  to  speak  to  a  largely  Republican  audience  that  included  several  party  insiders,  some 
of  whom  became  delegates  to  the  national  convention.  The  Concord  train  station  was  located  about  where  the 
Burlington  Coat  Factory  shopping  plaza  is  today  (hence,  Depot  Street).  Lincoln  spoke  at  Phenix  Hall  on  Main 
Street,  on  the  north  side  of  where  CVS  is  today.  Reprising  the  Cooper  address  served  as  his  basic  stump  speech. 

Lincoln  then  took  a  mid-afternoon  train  to  Manchester,  where  he  stayed  at  the  City  Hotel  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Elm  and  Lowell  streets.  That  evening  he  spoke  at  Smyth's  Hall,  where  the  Brady  Sullivan  Plaza  is 
today.  The  next  morning,  he  toured  two  of  Manchester's  mills  before  traveling  to  Dover,  again  via  Lawrence,  a 
journey  that  took  most  of  the  day. 

In  Dover  on  March  2,  Lincoln  spoke  by  gaslight  at  City  Hall  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and 
Washington  Street,  a  block  north  of  today's  City  Hall.  Standing  6  foot  4  inches  in  an  era  when  six-footers  were 
rare,  Lincoln  enjoyed  warming  up  audiences  by  holding  a  measuring  contest  with  the  tallest  man  in  the  room.  In 
Dover,  Lincoln  suffered  a  rare  defeat  at  the  head  of  one  Edward  Barnard,  6  foot  7  inches,  of  Farmington.  Later 
Lincoln  talked  politics  at  New  Hampshire  House,  on  the  corner  of  Central  and  Church,  where  Saint  Mary's 
Academy  stands  today,  before  overnighting  at  a  private  residence  a  block  away  on  Locust  Street. 

Rising  early  on  Saturday  morning,  March  3,  Lincoln  went  for  a  walk  around  Dover,  reportedly  got  a  shave  on 
Orchard  Street  and  toured  one  of  the  Cocheco  mills  before  taking  the  train  back  to  Exeter.  There  he  gave  the 
speech  for  the  fourth  time  in  three  days  at  Town  Hall  —  the  same  downtown  building  in  use  today. 

All  this  is  chronicled  in  "Abraham  Lincoln  in  New  Hampshire,"  a  1929  book  by  former  state  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Elwin  L.  Page  recently  updated  and  republished  by  former  Concord  Monitor  editor  Michael  Pride. 

It  is  striking  how  similar  Lincoln's  trip  was  to  those  of  presidential  candidates  in  modern  times.  His  schedule 
was  a  mix  of  private  discussions  with  party  leaders  and  public  speeches  to  large  crowds  of  average  voters 
(women,  disenfranchised,  were  permitted  in  the  galleries).  The  partisan  press  coverage  of  that  time,  largely 
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debates,  and  word  of  his  presence  quickly  got  around  to  Republican  and  anti-slavery 
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Lincoln  challenged  his  audiences  to  "jaw  back"  at  him,  seeking  a  foil  in  the  crowd  to  help  him  make  a  point.  Sen. 
John  McCain  often  used  the  same  rhetorical  device  --  deliberately  finding  someone  to  disagree  with  to  show 
everyone  else  that  he  wouldn't  pander  --  in  his  town  hall  meetings,  one  of  which  took  place  in  the  same  Exeter 
auditorium  Lincoln  used. 

On  March  4,  Lincoln  awoke  in  Exeter,  attended  Second  Church  (now  gone)  on  Front  Street  and  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  with  Robert.  He  could  not  have  dreamed  that  one  year  from  that  date,  he  would  be  inaugurated 
President.  The  150th  anniversary  of  that  event  will  be  celebrated  next  month. 

Fergus  Cullen,  a  freelance  columnist,  can  be  reached  atfergus@ferguscullen.com. 

©  201 1 ,  Union  Leader  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tusk  commemorates  Lincoln's  visit  to  Exeter 

By  Aaron  Davis 

newsletter@seacoastonline.com 
September  27,  201 1  2:00  AM 

EXETER  —  To  commemorate  Abraham  Lincoln's  1860  visit  to  Exeter,  Newmarket  resident  and  history  buff  William 
Markey  presented  the  town  with  a  2-foot-long  ivory  tusk  engraved  with  the  likeness  of  Honest  Abe  in  all  his  six  feet 
and  four  inches  of  glory. 

Markey  came  up  with  this  idea  when  he  saw  the  Exeter  Historical  Society's  commemoration  last  year  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  Lincoln's  1 860  visit  to  Exeter.  The  tusk  was  unveiled  during  an  event  at  Exeter  Town  Hall  on 
Saturday,  Sept.  24. 

Markey  commissioned  Civil  War  historian  and  scrimshander  Ron  Soodalter  to  engrave  the  tusk  with  Lincoln's 
likeness  and  the  date  of  his  speech  in  Exeter,  March  3. 

"Those  of  you  who  do  not  study  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  it,"  William  Markey  said,  paraphrasing 
Spanish/American  philosopher  George  Santayana.  "This  is  a  bundle  of  history,  this  town." 

Abraham  Lincoln's  train  arrived  in  Exeter  at  4:27  p.m.  on  Feb.  29,  two  days  after  his  watershed  speech  at  the 
Cooper  Union  in  New  York  City  in  which  he  framed  his  argument  that  the  Founding  Fathers  did  not  wish  slavery  to 
expand  into  the  western  territories,  a  response  to  the  Dred  Scott  Decision. 

The  biggest  of  Lincoln's  reasons  for  coming  to  Exeter  was  to  visit  his  son,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  who  attended 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  When  he  arrived  he  was  asked  to  speak  in  Concord,  Manchester,  and  Dover  with  a 
culiminating  speech  at  the  Exeter  Town  Hall  on  Saturday. 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln  later  joked  that  if  he  had  not  failed  his  Harvard  entrance  exams  and  been  sent  to  PEA,  his 
father  would  not  have  come  to  Exeter  and  never  would  have  won  the  presidency.  At  the  time,  New  England 
supported  William  Seward  for  the  Republican  ticket  and  Lincoln  was  unknown  to  them. 

Many  say  that  when  they  saw  Lincoln  "untangle  his  long  thin  legs...  from  the  chair"  and  a  "disappointing 
appearance."  However,  when  he  started  to  speak  the  audience  was  "carried  away  with  the  argument,  the  style  and 
with  the  rapid  change  now  and  then  from  earnest,  serious  argument  to  something  which  in  a  humourous  fashion 
illustrated  the  point,"  said  Marshall  S.  Snow,  an  attendee  of  the  speech,  according  to  the  Boston  Evening  Post. 

The  Post  also  reported  that  Warren  James  Prescott  of  Hampton  arrived  to  the  speech  on  "the  old  mare"  saying, 
"Every  few  minutes  he  would  tell  a  funny  story  which  would  convulse  his  audience,  but  I  noticed  that  every  story 
had  a  point.  There  was  one  about  a  rattlesnake  breaking  up  a  camp  meeting,  which  he  told  to  illustrate  how 
slavery  was  breaking  up  the  Whig  party.  I  could  have  sat  and  listened  all  night." 

The  Exeter  News-Letter  at  the  time  did  not  cover  the  speech  because  of  press  times  but  wrote  a  blurb,  "On 
Saturday  evening  last,  A.  Lincoln,  the  champion  of  the  North  West,  addressed  the  Republicans  of  this  town  at  the 
Town  Hall,  which  was  well  filled  with  an  enthusiastic  audience,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Ladies." 

While  much  of  his  speech  remained  similar  to  the  Cooper  Union  address,  the  American  Ballot,  a  newspaper  in 
Exeter  at  the  time,  reported  a  few  differences  in  the  speech  delivered  at  Exeter.  He  stated  that  the  total  slave 
population  in  the  Union  was  valued  at  $2  million  and  said  "it  is  not  strange  that  the  holders  of  it  should  not  agree 
with  us  in  regarding  it  as  an  evil." 

The  conclusion  of  his  speech  was  shortened  in  the  paper  to  say  that  he  urged  people  to  act  in  accordance  with 
their  convictions.  It  may  have  been  the  conclusion  of  his  Cooper  Union  address  which  stated,  "Neither  let  us  be 
slandered  from  our  duty  by  false  accusations  against  us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces  of  destruction  to  the 
Government  nor  of  dungeons  to  ourselves.  Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith,  let  us,  to  the 
end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

The  speaking  tour  in  New  Hampshire  led  Lincoln  to  receive  votes  from  seven  of  Exeter's  10  delegates  in  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  Chicago  on  May  16,  winning  him  the  ticket. 
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When  he  took  office  in  March  1861  it  was  of  a  divided  country.  Seven  Southern  states  had  already  declared  their 
secession  from  the  United  States.  After  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  four  more  declared. 

The  Lincoln  Tusk  will  be  on  display  at  the  Exeter  Public  Library. 
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Fred  and  William  Markey  look  over  the  2-foot-long  elephant  tusk  commemorating  Abraham  Lincoln's  1860  visit  and 
speech  in  Exeter.  The  tusk  has  been  in  the  Markey  family  for  more  than  70  years  and  was  unveiled  and  presented  to 
the  town  in  a  ceremony  at  Exeter  Town  Hall  on  Saturday. 
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SAINT-GAUDENS  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

C 

aint-Gaudens  National  Historic  Site  in  Cornish,  New  Hamp- 
shire consists  of  the  home,  gardens  and  studios  of  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens  (1848-1907),  one  of  America's  greatest  sculptors.  This  was  his 
summer  residence  from  1885-1897  and  his  permanent  home  from  1900 
until  his  death  in  1907. 


"Aspet,"  the  sculptor's  home,  was  once  an  old  inn  along  the 
stage  road  between  Windsor,  Vermont  and  Meriden,  New  Hampshire. 
During  the  summer  of  1885,  Saint-Gaudens  began  remodeling  the  house. 
He  painted  the  brick  walls  white  and  added  the  spacious,  columned  porch  i 
on  the  west  side.  The  original  Saint-Gaudens  furnishings  are  retained  and 
reflect  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  tastes  of  his  friends  of  the  Cor- 
nish colony  of  artists. 


Saint-Gaudens  delighted  in  gardening,  and  the  high  hedges  of  pine 
and  hemlock  are  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  To  your  left  is  the  white-columned 
LITTLE  STUDIO  painted  in  the  sculptor's  favorite  colors:  green,  white 
and  Pompeian  red.  This  was  Saint-Gaudens'  personal  workshop.  As  you 
enter  the  pergola  (a  columned  trellis)  and  pass  through  the  large  doorway,  I 
directly  above  you  is  a  copy  of  portions  of  the  frieze  from  the  Parthenon  , 
in  Athens.  Saint-Gaudens'  interest  in  the  classical  Greek  and  Roman 
periods  is  manifested  in  the  buildings  and  grounds  in  which  he  worked 
and  lived.  Inside  the  LITTLE  STUDIO  are  many  of  his  works,  including 
a  number  of  the  delicately  shaped  low  relief  portraits  for  which  he  was 
particularly  noted. 


You  may  now  return  to  the  formal  gardens,  passing  by  the  re- 
flecting pool  with  its  statue  of  Pan  playing  his  pipes  (a  copy  of  an  antique, 
late  Greek  garden  figure).  Within  the  garden  is  the  ADAMS 
MEMORIAL  a  copy  of  the  figure  in  Washington,  D.C.  This  piece  is  con- 
sidered one  of  Saint-Gaudens'  most  famous  works.  Henry  Adams  com- 
missioned the  memorial  shortly  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Marion 
Hooper  Adams,  who  died  suddenly  in  1885.  Though  many  have  aspired 
to  give  it  a  name,  it  remains  universal  in  its  anonymity. 


Now,  pass  through  the  hedgerow  at  the  rear  of  the  gardens 
and  turn  right  along  the  birch-lined  lane.  Within  a  few  paces  and  to  your 
right  is  the  OLD  BOWLING  GREEN  where  the  sculptor's  family  and 
friends  played  lawn  bowls.  In  front  of  you  is  the  SHAW  MEMORIAL 
upon  which  Saint-Gaudens  labored  for  fourteen  years  before  achieving 
the  effect  he  desired.  The  original  bronze  relief  now  stands  on  the  Boston 
Common  opposite  the  State  House  where  it  was  unveiled  in  1897.  The 
commission  was  given  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  memory  of  Col. 
Robert  G.  Shaw  who  fell  at  Fort  Wagner  (Charleston  Harbor)  in  1863 
while  commanding  the  Fifty-fourth,  (black  volunteer)  Massachusetts 
Regiment  in  an  heroic  assault. 


Return  to  the  lane  and  bear  left  across  the  expanse  of  lawn  to 
the  GALLERY  with  its  atrium  (central  open  court)  and  reflecting  pool. 
On  display  here  are  more  of  the  sculptor's  works,  including  a  copy  of  his 


famous  PURITAN.  This  studio  stands  near  the  site  of  the  large  studio, 
originally  the  workshop  of  Saint-Gaudens  and  his  students  and  assistants, 
that  was  destroyed  by  a  disastrous  fire  in  1944. 

Just  outside  the  GALLERY,  in  the  ellipse,  is  the  FARRAGUT 
BASE,  the  original  stone  pedestal  for  Saint-Gaudens'  first  major  commis- 
sion, the  monument  to  Admiral  David  Farragut  in  New  York's  Madison 
Square.  The  base  was  designed  by  Saint-Gaudens  in  collaboration  with 
his  friend,  famous  architect,  Stanford  White.  To  the  left  of  the  FAR- 
RAGUT BASE  is  the  PICTURE  GALLERY  where  paintings  and 
sculpture  of  other  artists  are  exhibited  during  the  visitor  season.  To  con- 
tinue, walk  along  a  quiet  path  at  the  edge  of  the  meadow,  where  you  will 
come  upon  the  RAVINE  STUDIO.  Here  you  will  find  an  active  sculptor's 
workshop,  where  Saint-Gaudens  worked  from  time  to  time. 


To  Monlpetier  and  Btiilinglon 


To  reach  the  TEMPLE  or  final  resting  place  of  the  sculptor 
and  his  family,  you  may  return  to  the  path  along  the  edge  of  the  meadow. 
The  memorial  is  a  replica  in  Vermont  marble  of  the  stage  set  designed  by 
Saint-Gaudens'  neighbors  for  a  play  presented  in  his  honor  in  1905,  the 
masque  of  "The  Gods  And  The  Golden  Bowl". 


An  alternate  route  to  the  TEMPLE  is  the  RAVINE  TRAIL 
which  begins  at  the  RAVINE  STUDIO.  The  Vi  mile  trail  descends  into 
the  Ravine  and  follows  the  Blow-Me-Up  Brook  then  emerges  in  the  lower 
field  near  the  Temple.  From  the  TEMPLE  you  may  follow  the  2Vi  mile 
BLOW-ME-DOWN  NATURAL  AREA  trail  which  loops  down  to  the 
Blow-Me-Down  Pond  and  returns  to  the  lower  field  near  the  Temple. 


To  Cloiemonl 


Summer  Sunday  Concerts  sponsored  bij  the  trustees  of  the 
Saint-Gaudens  Memorial 


Saint-Gaudens  National  Historic  Site  is  located  just  off  New  Hampshire 
State  Route  12-A  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire.  It  is  12  miles  north  of 
Claremont,  N.H.,  18  miles  south  of  Hanover,  N.H.,  and  2-1/2  miles 
north  of  the  Covered  Bridge  at  Windsor,  Vt.  The  Site  may  be  reached  on 
U.S.  Interstate  89,  exit  20  (West  Lebanon,  N.H.,  south  on  12A),  or  from 
U.S.  Interstate  91 ,  exit  8  (north  toward  Windsor),  or  exit  9  (south  toward 
Windsor).  The  Site  is  open  daily  from  the  last  weekend  in  May  through 
October  30.  The  buildings  are  open  from  8:30-4:30  daily  and  the  grounds 
from  8:00  a.m.  until  dark. 

An  admission  fee  of  50T  is  charged  for  persons  16  years  of  age  and  older. 
Educational  groups  are  admitted  free.  Each  summer  the  Saint-Gaudens 
Memorial,  a  cooperating  group,  sponsors  concerts  and  exhibitions  by 
contemporary  painters  and  sculptors.  Information  about  the  park  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Saint-Gaudens  National  Historic  Site,  R.R.  2, 
Cornish,  NH  03745. 

National  Park  Service 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  of  the  INTERIOR 


Lincoln  in  New  England 

That  Abraham  Lincoln  twice  visited 
New  England  and  each  time  made  a 
short  speaking  tour  here  is  well  known. 
The  details  of  these  visits  are  elusive. 
Much  is  known  about  them  and  much 
that,  might  be  expected  to  be  known  is 
still  not  ascertained.  We  present  on 
this  page  a  short  article  by  an  in- 
vestigator of  the  general  subject  of 
"Lincoln  in  New  England"  which  Is 
worthy  of  attention  in  itself  and 
which  we  trust  may  be  the  means  of 
stimulating  research  in  every  place 
visited  by  the  emancipator  in  1843 
and  in  1860.  He  came  here  the  first 
time  as  a  retiring  congressman  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  candidacy  of 
Zachary  Taylor  for  the  presidency; 
twelve  years  later  he  came  as  the  man 
who  had  grappled  with  Douglas  in  the 
greatest  joint  debate  ever  held  in 
America,  a  man  whom  the  East 
wanted  to  see  and  measure. 

There  are  many  debated  points 
respecting  these  two  visits.  For  in- 
stance, the  Cooper  Union  speech  was 
the  immediate  occasion  of  Lincoln's 
making  the  long  journey  in  the  win- 
ter of  1859-60.  What  fee  did  he  re- 
ceive? We  are  informed  that  writing 
from  Springfield  he  told  the  secretary 
of  the  committee  that  he  would  need 
$300.  Only  the  insistence  of  Judge 
Nott  carried  that  point  with  the  com- 
mittee. When  the  man  from  the 
orairies  came  on  to  Exeter  it  devel- 


I  oped  that  Lincoln  had  not  been  able 
j  to  afford  a  trip  home  for  his  son  dur- 
|  ing  the  Christmas  holidays  and  de- 
pended on  the  fee  to  pay  his  own  ex- 
penses to  Exeter.  On  the  other  hand, 
Henry  C.  Bowen,  long  the  editor  and 
owner  of  the  Independent,  who  re- 
ceived Lincoln  in  New  York  and  was 
a  member  of  the  lecture  committee, 
said  long  ago  over  his  own  signature 
that  the  fee  was  $200,  which  included 
all  expenses,  and  that  the  sum  was  a 
decided  risk  for  the  young  men  in 
charge  of  the  venture. 

Again,  Daniel  D.  Bidwell,  editor  of 
the  Hartford  Evening  Post,  was  one 
of  Lincoln's  hosts  in  that  city,  and 
in  1895  he  related  an  interesting  story 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  "Wide 
Awakes"  for  the  marching  clubs  of 
young  Republicans  which  then  were 
being  rapidly  organized  in  Connecti- 
cut. He  tells  also  how  Lincoln  de- 
clined champagne  at  the  elaborate 
dinner  at  Hartford. 

The  allusion  to  the  fact  that  at 
Norwich  a  speaker  referred  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  visitor  from  Illinois 
might  be  the  next  Vice-President  is 
decidedly  interesting.  Mr.  Sweatt,  the 
author  of  this  morning's  article,  states 
that  Daniel  P.  Tyler  offered  the  sug- 
gestion. In  the  files  of  Lincolniana 
is  the  record  of  one  present  at  the 
meeting  who  reports  that  it  was  the 
presiding  officer,  Amos  W.  Prentice, 
who  said,  in  introducing  Lincoln:  "I 
trust  that  after  the  next  presidential 
election  we  shall  see  the  orator  of  the 
evening  presiding  in  the  Senate  over 
his  old  opponent  Stephen  A.  Douglas." 

Material  about  the  earlier  visit 
naturally  is  more  difficult  of  access. 
But  every  little  while  some  item  ap- 
pears and  every  item  is  precious.  Only 
lately  have  we  had  any  details  about 
the  visit  to  Lowell;  in  that  city,  as  is 
fitting,  earnest  search  is  under  way  to 
uncover  various  facts  now  in  debate. 
More  remarkable  than  all  else,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  we  have  so  little 
about  Lincoln's  sojourn  in  Boston.  To 
be  sure,  he  then  was  obscure.  Let  the 
investigation  go  forward.  The  world 
was  never  more  eager  for  facts  about 
Lincoln  than  now. 


